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industrial arts as exhibited by the records ofthe 
Patent Office. 

The feeling on the first question may be 
deduced from the preliminary remark in the 
report that, “to most inventors in this country 
it would seem not less preposterous to question 
the right of property, or the fundamental laws | 
of morality, than to inquire into the right and | 
policy of granting patents for inventions; but 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that within 
the last few years the policy of patent laws has 
Ko T a time when our | been the subject of grave discussion in Europe.” 
own patent laws |The reporter then enters fully on the evidence 
are undergoing a| before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
wholesome  digs- | in 1852. In adducing from this evidence illus- 
cussion, and when | trations of the beneficial influence of the pro- 
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abolition of all | similar illustrations of American patents, and 
protection to in- | especially of one relating to india-rubber, the 
ventors, strange | extensive American manufacture of which was 
to say, is being | founded upon the stimulus which the patent 
ureed in influen- | privilege gave to the inventors, and the protec- 
tial quarters, it tion which the patents have given to the manu- 
might be useful facturers. In this case, however, the original 
to look into the | inventor of the most important discovery con- 
working of the | nected with it, that of sulphurization, was not 
patent law of the | the person who reaped much advantage from it, 
United States as | eventhough he patented it. The story is thus 


annually recorded told :— 


in the Reports to ** Upon their introduction into market it was found 
“ | that the goods became clammy and sticky when exposed 
Congress. The to heat, and were stiffened by the cold. They were, there- 
Report for 1863 fore, useless. In consequence of these defects, in 1839 all 
zs the companies and individuals engaged in the manufac- 
is now before us; ture were ruined. The manufacture was utterly pro- 
and although we strated. At this time a simple workman in Connecticut, 
named Raga, who had undertaken to carry on this 

do not mean to} manufacture by himself,—who, to use his own words, 
a rith _| hired the shop he worked in, and whose only income from 
use 16 With any | the uncertain oe of his business was about 500 dollars 
definite purpose a year,—sought, day and night, to discover some sub- 
ss . | stance which might be combined with the india-rubber, 
as regards the dis- and cure its defects. Absorbed in the search of what to 
cussion, we may him was the philosopher's stone, ‘he dreamed at night,’ 
: a Z ~ | as he asserts, that the desired solvent was sulphur. He 
dip into it here combined the rubber with sulphur; and, to his delight, 


. Me ; ie, see P : discovered that the defects in the goods were almost 
and, there and extract what we can that may wholly overcome. He had miraculously, as it were, dis- 
interest our readers. 


covered a substance which combined chemically with the 

eh " —_ | rubber, making, in fact, a sulphuret of rubber,—indeed, a 

The number of patents, &c., and the receipts new substance, whose structure is fibrous, like horn; 

and expenses of the office for the year were as / whereas, the structure of rubber alone is granular, or 

= molecular. He obtained a patent for his discovery; but, 

under :— being heavily in debt, and, pe thaps, unable to conceive of 
c 


Number of applications made during the year the vast consequences whic f would result from his inven- 
" 1863 6.014 tion, he sold the right to his invention, for a mere pit- 
henhianandsiahdehiasviaasteniohe ~ 


patents granted, including reissues tance, to Mr. Goodyear. The latter experimented upon 
7 and designs ............0. Sener the new compound discovere ¥ JY Hayward, and dis- 

- caveats filed during the year .......... 787 | COVere od the art of vuleanising i 
* gar ae gemma patents ro Other illustrations of extensive manufactures 
” patents expired 3ist December, 1863 8 fostered by the American patent law are given, 
Chinasstiie tana prendre 4,048 such as the inventions connected with labour- 
Subjects of Great Britain ..... 58 saving agricultural implements and war appli- 





Subjects of French Empire ... pation 
Subjects of other foreign gov ernments......... 27 ances. 
~— 4,170; As to the former, the Report states, that in 
Statement of Money received during the Year 1863. } 1860 as thrashing-machine, in Ohio, worked 
Dollars. - . : . >» assistance 
On applications for patents, reissues, Ke. ....... 178,617 00 by three — with some assistance from the 
For copies and for recording assignments...... 16,976 29 farm hands, did the work of seventy flails; and 


195.593 29 that thirty steam thrashers only were required 


Statement of Expenditures from the Patent Fund. to prepare for market the wheat-crop of two 








EE Ee i EAS MS 2 poem ; counties in Ohio, which would have required 
For contingent expenses..............e0eccseereeees 42, 715 29 the labour of 40,000 men.” Whether it bea 
For temporary clerks .......... babies cnesdiiasskens: ae 4 R 

We WARIO IE a ancsinesnoreensoancssenveonst ki 1,680 00 | public or national advantage that 40,000 men | 
For refunding money paid by mistake ....... 720 50 | should be let loose from agriculture, and plunged 
For judges in appeal cases ...,.............. icenes 300 00 > 





into savage warfare, to be slain like bullocks, 
Statement of the Patent Fund. | only without the immediate utility of such a 
Amount to the credit of the Patent Fund, hae, inate is quite another question, and one 

January 1, 1865 ...........-00.+++- sterseseceeeeaenes 38,361 15) with which the patent law has little or nothing, | 


Amount paid during the year ............c000008 195,593 29 
. de — | necessarily or essentially, to do. 


189,414 14 





Total .......-0-0054 weveessanenasess setenesess 233,954 44) As to war appliances, the Report remarks that | 


AY SOSH PE EE BE MES 189,414 14| just before the commencement of the present 


Lawving to ice only Patent Fund, tabu go | War there was throughout the whole North, from 
anua esum of ,......... sieididicds 44,5 





; no apparent cause, “ but, as it seemed, by an in- 

The number of patents issued in 1843 was/| spiration of Providence (!) a revival of military 
531: in 1853, the number was 958 ; and in 1863, | enthusiasm which had slumbered for years.” 
as we have seen, it was 4,170. During the last | An inspiration of the Devil surely would have 
twenty years, therefore, the number of patents | been amore fitting expression than one ascribing 


issued has been greatly and steadily on the in-/ to the God of mercy and of love the origin of | 


crease. The first year on the record is 1837,| sach diabolical proceedings either on the part of 
when there were 435. | the North or of the South. Then follow some 

The report calls attention to the policy of any | flourishes evidently designed for the Federal Con- 
system of protection by patents ; the advantages | gress, introductory to the intimation that “ with- 
ofthe American system ; and the state of the} in the last year there have been patented 240 


;. | inventions in implements of war.” It is so far 
ws ~ ® Introductory Report of the Commissioners of Patents | I 
for 1863. | consolatory, however, to know that during the | 


even the total | tection afforded by patents, the report gives! 


same year there have been patented 490 inven- 
tions of agricultural implements, even although 
a single implement can let loose upon the South 
nearly 40,000 men, from two counties alone. 

The next section of the Report is titled “ Justi- 
fication of the United States Patent System.” 
It opens with the following remarks as to novelty 
of inventions :— 


| 

“The next question which I propose to discuss is the 

le comparison of our own system of patents with those of 

| the great industrial nations. Our patent system is 

| founded mainly upon the statute of 1536, framed under 
the advice of the most experienced lawyers of the - sriod, 





| but carried through by the energy and wisd m © dis- 
| tinguished senator of Maine, Mr. Ruggles, who de erves 
| the grateful acknowledgments of the country for secu: iring 
| the passage of an act which has proved o ne of t nost 
beneficial in our legislative history. The char acteristic 


feature of our patent policy is the system of examination 
as to the novelty of inventions conducted by the com- 
missioner of patents through an examining corps, selected 
for their special accomplishments in the arts which it is 
their duty to examine, No system of eo like 








our own exists in Europe, except to a very limite d extent. 
| I have before me a synopsis of the patent laws of 1 coasly 
all the countries in Europe. In Great Britain, France 

Austria, Belgium, Spain, the Roman States, Sardinia, an 

the Sicilies and Saxony, there is no examination as to 
novelty. In Prussia, Russia, the Netherlands, Han er, 

and Bavaria, there is an examination ) ry learned societies 





and commercial boards, instituted mainly for other pur- 
pests but the whole number of patents granted n the 
ast-named countries in 1858 was only 173; while in the 
first-named countries, in the same year, there were issued 
10,297 patents; so that, considering the number of patents 
issued, our own peculiar system stands comparatively 
alone among those of all civilised nations. rhe 
system of granting patents in Great Britain without pre- 
vious examination as to novelty, has led to the grantin 
of a great number of patents for the same thing,—an e ri 
which became so great as to lead to the ~ hee ation 
all the specifications, which only parti remedies the 
evil.” 

Another favourable point of comparison of the 
American with the English policy, continues the 
Report,— 

“Is the cheapness with which patents are obtained 
in the States, the cost being limited to the amount 
necessary to create a fund for reimbursing the ex- 
penses of the Patent Office, while in Great Britain 
the cost of obtaining a patent is 175/.,—over twenty- 
two times the cost in this country. The acknowled ged 
object of subjecting atentees to these enormous charges 
is the prevention of the multiplication of worthless or 
frivolous patents, and patents for smal] improvements on 
valuable inventious, or combinations thereon. 

The objections to the frivolity and multiplicity of 
patents are so often thoughtlessily made, even in this 
country, as to be worthy of refutation. 

The apparent insignificance of an invention is no mea- 
sure of itsvalue. Inventions in the meanest of house hold 
arts, such as improvements in washing ging- 
machines, have not only contributed most iy to 
domestic comfort, but have given rise to single manufac- 
turing establishments employing over half a million of 
dollars of capital. Improvements in articles so trivial as 
hooks and eyes, and pins for infants’ clothing, have been 
the foundation of patents which have produced tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

The application of a pencil-mark in submarine blasting, 
and the explosion of military mines by the electric cur- 
rent, enable the operator to dispense with cumbersome 
and costly batteries and machinery formerly indiapen sable. 
A spring for holding the deflector and chimney upon & 
coal-oi] lamp, consisting simply of a bent strip of | 
has gone into universal use, and through a tariff of a { 
mills upon each lamp to which the invention is applie 
has yielded several hundred thousand dollars to the in- 
ventor. The more minutely the arts are studied, the more 
will the conviction be forced upon the mind that, as the 
distinction between great and small appears to be un- 




















| recognized by Providence, the distinction between im- 
portant and trivial, and useful and worthless, should 
never be applied to any original work of human in- 


genuity.” 

The Report then enters upon a lengthened re- 
view of the progress of the arts in the States, 
beginning with agriculture. In the division on 
Civil Engineering (a very brief one) all that the 
Report says is :— 

** Under this classification of inventions may be found 
improvements in architecture, bridges, canals, dams, 
wharfs, roads, &c. For the last year the inventions 
have in this class been confined in a great degree to the 

use of iron in its various forms and edaptati ms to 
| building purposes, such as houses, bridges, &e. The 
very rapid development of iron mines, the improve- 
ments in machinery, and the greater durabili ty of iron 
structures, seem to have awakened the attention of in- 
} ventors to the more general application of iron in all 
| structures to which it can be applied. A patent for the 
construction of domes for public buildings has been issued 
by the office, in which iron is used exclusively, giving 
them a light and airy appearance, and gre at stren gth. 
This invention has been tested upon one o the largest 
buildings in St. Louis, Missouri, and the principle applied 
in the construction of turrets for iron-cl Py 1 vessels, 


j 


There are a few lines more, however, on engi- 
neering in the following division,—on Railroad 
ante : 
Engineering. 

Under the head of Lumber, it is stated that 


during the year 1863, there were 224 applica- 
tions for patents diversified among the different 
machines (such as saw mills) and tools com- 
prising the class. 


“*With all the rapid strides of improvement in this 
direction, the old method of sawing lumber by the ‘up 
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and down’ saw is becoming less used, and the circular- | movement in the City, the number of structures | the environs, it is sometimes difficult to avoid 
Hae ee ring Hie piace, ae a preat Proportion of the | which evince effort after art has been increased ; | thinking that true art-architecture is retrogra- 


lumber is now eut by means of 


As the forests that have hitherto supplied our wants in| and we have from time to time given illustra-| ding. Such features as dressings to windows. 


timber of the choicest kind begin to 


invention comes | tions of some of these new works, and mentioned | and others, have become common; and if the 


to our aid, and by means of improved sawing-machines | others. But, the period has again arrived for} circumstance be taken to show that there is 


now in use, ship timber can be sawed from crooked or 
curved logs, that, with the old process, could not be made 
available except by hand-sawing. 

Planing-machines have become indispensable in most 
of the branches of wood-working, and with the best ma- 
chines now used the mechanic has his lumber given into 
his hands with only the smoothing wanting, it having been | 
wrought to the right size eens or — tongued | 
and grooved, or beaded, ora wos § y be cat thereon 
more perfect than can be done by -tools, 

Lathes for wood-turning and working have been much 
improved, by which we are enabled without additional 
attention to turn wood in various forms, such as round, 
oval, nearly square, hexagonal, any number of sides or 
angi, and to almost any desired rm, even to irre- 
gular forms, and in many lathes this is done nearly auto- 
matically, Wagon spokes are formed to shape, with | 
square or round tenons cut upon the ends; screw-threads | 
and — are also cut with great facility and exactness ; | 
a perfect sphere can be turned without placing the thing | 
to be turned between points or centres at all, so perfect | 
is the machinery now in use for these pu . 

Staves and heading for coopers’ work that once re- | 





quired the best of timber, with the straightest grain, are | 
now made from timber regardless of crooks, curves, or | 
twists in the grain, as they are either sawed or cut from | 
indifferent timber into the desired shape; or if split, the | 
twist in the grain isno objection, as a machine will dress 
such a stave without loss of timber by reason of the twist. 

The improvement in the machines and tools for the 
working of wood into various forms, and fashioned to the 
wants of all, is nowhere else to be found in the same state 
of perfection as in the United States.” 


On the subject of Glass, Stone, and Clay, it is | 


said that— 

“Inventions in this class have displayed much in- 
enuity, although no very important results can be re- 
erred to, In the manufacture of glass, one object sought 
for has been the substitution of machinery for hand 
labour in polishing, dressing, and ornamenting glass. Im- 


provements in this direction have so far succeeded that 
several articles, such as globes, vases, goblets, &c., may | 
be operated upon simultaneously by a single workman. 
Great perfection in the execution of the work has been 
attained by the use of the new machinery. The most | 
elaborate designs, tracery, or lettering, previously de- 


lineated on paper, are reproduced upon the surface of the 
glass by machine-work. The particular form of the glass 
is immaterial for the successful operation, the designs 
being executed with equal facility upon flat, cylindrical, 
or angular forms. | 

In machinery for drilling rocks there are improved de- 
vices for holding and rotating the drill, and adjusting it 
in a more or less inclined position. By another device 
the drill is made to act upon the rock by uniform blows 
throughout the entire depth of the hole to be drilled, the 
drill being rotated and fed to its work by automatic 
machinery.” 

The last subject considered in the Report is 
“ proposed modifications.” On this subject the 
Reporter is very brief: “ No laws materially 
affecting our present system are expedient,” he 
says; and the only modification he recommends 
is a minor one as to forfeiture of patents for non- 
payment of fees. 

In conclusion the Reporter says :— 

“ T am impelled to present in prominent relief 
the important fact that, although the country has 
been engaged in a war which would have seemed 
to tax to the utmost all] its energies, the applica- 
tions for patents for the last year have been 
equalled in only two former years ; and yet one- 
half of our territory, shrouded in the cloud of 
rebellion, has contributed nothing to invention 
or human improvement.” 

Together with these annual reports to Con- 
gress two very useful yearly volumes are printed, 
one containing specifications of the various 
patents, and the other consisting wholly of 
engraved illustrations of them. 





LONDON ARCHITECTURE, AND THE CITY. 


Some few years ago, in the most prominent 
position in our pages, when giving attention to 
the features of important buildings then recently 
erected near the Bank and the Royal Exchange, 


we registered an appreciation of the architec. | 


ture in that quarter of the City, more favour- 
able than we are able generally to express 
. concerning street-architecture in London. The 
fact was, we recognized, as others may have 
since, contrast that was great and suggestive, 
as between one portion of a metropolis and the 
rest, and between the art-produce, on the one 
hand, from the expenditure on particular classes 
of buildings by companies and by persons en- 
gaged in monetary transactions and commerce 
and that, on the other, from outlay by Govern: 
ment and by private individuals on other kinds 


of buildings, and in parts of London not within 


the locality which we have specified. Since the 
date of that appreciation of the architectural 


a review of the position of architecture in Lon-| demand for decoration, it may be deemed evi- 
don, reinforced as it has become, by the fresh | dence of progress. But the buildings that are 
contingents of strength. The movement, in the | really designed, and in which the features in- 
City, still continues ; indeed, now whilst we write, | tended to be decorative, and capable of being 
preparations are made for an amount of building | so, are proportioned to their situations, and are 
which would seem very great, compared even | decorative, are few in comparison with the 
with what has been done in each of the last few | amount of building; the builder, and his as- 
years. Many gaps are to be seen in the sides of | sistant the cement-man, still control the work ; 
the principal streets; and scaffolding and ma- the artist-hand governs the lines and forms in 
terials are in possession of courts, and of so much | but few cases. Even where architects are en- 
of footpaths and passage-ways as the watchful | gaged, their works are now characterized by so 
authorities will permit to be temporarily appro-| many different manners of design, that the 
priated, and that is sometimes of all the space | public capacity for appreciating any art which 
over the height required for passengers. Cer-| there may be in the works, is not equal to the 
tain streets, as for example Clement’s-lane, | need: the pleasure from that appreciation is not 
which leads from Lombard-street to King Wil-| realized; the end or aim of the art is not 
liam-street, are in a state which reminds us| attained. But, in many cases where features 





‘rather of the demolitions in Paris, than of any- | are in the greatest number, there is not really 


thing we have ever before seen in this metro-| any art-work: there is at best, only clever 
polis. Of the street named, nearly the whole of imitation. The strong doses of colour, of orna- 
the eastern side is down, or being pulled down. | ment that is merely elaborate in carving, of 

The works now in hand, in' the City, however, | forms that are only novel and various, and of 
do not extend to a modification of the plan of styles and systems of design that are totally 
the streets, otherwise than may be the case at | different from one another for buildings which 


‘the Cannon-street Station of the Charing-Cross are of one description of use and of the same 


and London Bridge Railway, and in the line of locality of site,—whilst all are of nineteenth 


‘the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway century date,—are doing much to injure the 
parallel with Bridge-street and Farringdon- public taste, and to weaken the power of per- 
‘street, and in that of the extension of the Me- ception of the thing which should be esteemed 


tropolitan Railway eastward to Tower-hill. The of greatest value in work of the time, namely 
street-improvements about to be commenced, the art in that work. 

include those in connexion with the crossing of The smoke-nuisance, so often dwelt upon in 
the Holborn Valley, and those with the street these pages, and which we cannot discover to be 


‘from the Thames Embankment to the Mansion at all diminished since the legislation, is operat, 
| House. The line of the railway through the City, ing most disadvantageously for art in architec- 


to join with the extension of the Metropolitan, ture, and in many more ways than we have 
is, we suppose, still intended to be generally or indicated. Indeed, what surprises us most of all 
entirely underground. as to the exceptional quarter of London to which 

As shown in our article to which we have re-| we have above directed special attention,—and 
ferred, it is very important in any treatment of there, what gives us almost the only hope of 
the subject, architecture of the City, to note that future progress,—is that there should be a desire 
the streets in which are the chief works, remain for architectural decoration, whilst the evidence 
as they have been, that is to say, both in width stares in the face, that the work elaborated and 
and in line on plan, most unfavourable to any offered to public notice must under the existing 


effort after good architecture, and in fact in state of things be passed by, after the expira- 


many instances destructive of success. But, tion of about five or six years, scarcely noticed 
whatever be our regret that the pulling-down at all. In the City for example,—unless to the 
and rebuilding is not accompanied by certain architect who happens to look, and will take 
improvements that might serve the art-result, trouble to pick up the details in his observation, 
and the other objects of street-communication and to realize in his mind’s eye the effect of build- 
which should be especially appreciated in the, ings as when erected,—as much, almost every 
| City of London,—and whilst we see that those year, is lost by the smoke-nuisance, as is for the 
improvements are rendered more difficult by time gained by the efforts after architecture. As 
every fresh building operation,—we are able to in some other things, so in building, there is 
note the importance, if not merit, of the build- enough spent every year in this country to attain 
ings themselves, in the architectural art-work of the object twice over. To look at the amount of 
our time. decorative carving, the proportion of which 
In Lombard-street there are as many as three seems to be increasing every year, one would 
buildings of great size, just now in hand; and think there could be no need for us now to put 
others have been very recently completed. Each forth the doctrine of the usefulness of the beau- 
of these works is characterised by elaborate tiful, that is, that every work designed to serve 
decoration, not merely of mouldings and a purpose, utilitarian in the commonly-received 
columns, but of carved ornament in consoles sense, should equally be from the first designed 
and other portions of the doors and win- to gratify the sense of perception of the beautiful 
dows, and in string-courses and cornices. Not/ also. Supposing the carving to be generally of 
only in Lombard street, but in Broad-street, high-art character, which unfortunately it is 
Bishopsgate-street, Gracechurch-street, Leaden- not, what a waste of labour and cost does 
hall-street, and Cornhill; Fenchurch-street,| there not seem to be in providing it for 
Mincing-lane, and Eastcheap; the Poultry and the duration of effect of only some very 
| Cheapside, and in more streets than we can/few years? The same deterioration is un- 
| here name, buildings are in progress, or have | dergone in the case of mouldings, indeed of 
| been lately finished. The region of the Bank! everything that can be blackened. Glazed and 
| and the Exchange, however, seems to be the | polished surfaces alone retain their original 
‘chief location of the art-work; but that of appearance: thus, by contrasting, they make 
|Mincing-lane is not unimportant, so far as_ the later effect of the building, as compared with 
ithe fact of effort is the thing to be acknow-/ the original effect, worse than it would have been 
|ledged. In Ludgate-hill there are some recently | if evenly discoloured, or at least make it further 
completed works; and the girders of the rail-| removed from what was the design of the archi- 
bridge already span the thoroughfare: the | tect. But where coloured materials are used, 
| pulling-down of the greater number of the houses | and not glazed or polished, no architect can 
on the east side of Bridge-street, and the con- | satisfy himself exactly on what principle he 
| struction of the railway-station, have made a| should design. He may follow the present, and 
| striking alteration in the appearance there; and|we fear most pernicious, fashion of st 
| at the western end of Fleet-street, after a long | colours, saying that the smoke of two or three 
| gap, the effort after art in architecture recom. | years will tone them down: or he may make 
|Mmences, with varying success, and turns up| colour subordinate and a pleasing variation, in- 
| Chancery-lane, which narrow route is still re- | stead of dominant over form; in which case, that 
| ceiving additions to its buildings of noteworthy | part of his design which was expressed through 
character. ; the element colour, will after similar interval of 
Whilst this art-movement is to be seen in the | time disappear altogether. In short, as we have 
| building-work in the City, it is certainly not so| before this, and very lately, observed, the 
easily discoverable in the area of London round- | theories once so prominently advanced, and still 
about. Indeed, looking at the general architec- | generally received, as to coloured materials in 
| ture of the streets, at the houses in which even | architecture, and which were specially advanced 
the possessors of wealth are content to reside, with reference to the architecture of towns, must 
,and at the majority of those which are built in | be considered as by no means justified in and by 
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experience. It is true that there is means of 
renovating the appearance of a brick-building ; 
but the work is expensive: thus it is not 
to be done so often as mere decorative effect 
would require. Now, there is a means of 
economically cleansing the fronts of stone 
buildings, used in the case of the Bank; and 
which has been more than once applied 
to the Mansion House,—the last occasion 
being prior to the entrance into London of the 
Princess Alexandra, when it was also used for 
the portico of the Royal Exchange. Of course, 
we mean by the fire-engine. We pointedly 
adverted to the method at the time,—when the 
success of the operation was complete; and we 
had spoken of it often before. Why the method 
is not in use for other buildings, as the Sun Fire 
Office,—the beautiful detail of which is so ob- 
scured that it contributes nothing to the effect,— 
and why not much more frequently for the Man- 
sion House and the Exchange, it is beyond our 
power to discover, more than why it is not tried 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. The first sight of this 
latter building from any of the surrounding 


black occurs not where the break is; and it is 
curious to note that this break, which was of 
the essence of the design, has become undisco- 
verable without searching for it: its little line 
of shadow is lost by the overpowering con- 
trast of the blackness elsewhere. The Royal 
Arcade, in New Oxford-street, when we last saw 
it, afforded illustration of all the defects of 
cementitious architecture that have been re- 
ferred to. The composition includes eleven 


clouds, as well as upon that of foliage, in the 
same field of view, or held in recollection: it 
clogs up portions of the work which were calcu- 
lated to have a certain force; and it so blackens 
the whole as to interfere with the relief of parts by 
shadows, and to induce disgust or melancholy, 
rather than to attract attention and to cause de- 
light; it converts the very air-space between spec- 
tator and object, into a medium through which 
| much of any beauty that may be in the work, cannot 








streets, by a stranger to London, or by any one 


arches; and over the piers, or in the second | be seen; and by the deprivation of natural beauty, 
story, are niches ; whilst in the third story, over | and the mental depression, the power to produce 
each niche, is a panel with the Royal arms. The | art, and that to appreciate it, are each injuriously 
entire front was divided into six different shades, | affected. Thus we can have no hope that the 
from newly-painted cream-colour to dirty black ; | practice or the appreciation of architecture will 
and each niche and panel was divided into two respond to exertions, so long as the nuisance 
halves, as well as each pier and spandrel. The | continues; and we might go on to find that the 
best-designed composition in the world could | vice of drunkenness in our towns had some con- 
not stand against that sort of destructive treat- | nexion with the feeling or state that the appear- 
ment. It were much to be desired that delinea- ance of these places incites, and that the apti- 
tors of Views in London, would give these things | tude of the French in art was not uninfluenced 
as they really appear. Eaton-square would afford | by the clearness of their atmosphere. Till the 
a fitting subject. | nuisance be abated, it scarcely seems that the 

Even where stone is used, the effects which | architect is fair with the public in inducing even 


| result from smoke-nuisance are not confined to such expenditure as there is at present upon 


arriving after a long absence, produces so much | the general blackening, and productign of a/ decoration. In Paris, where every quarter of an 
disgust as to interfere with the appreciation of | sombre appearance opposed to life in architec- | inch projection pencils its defined shadow, and 
the art that there is. Eventhough the observer | tural effect, and to the intended expression by | where buildings of the time of Louis XV. 
be an architect, some part of the impression is | shaded parts and shadows. In the front of the | are less darkened by smoke than those which 
retarded ; and whatever would be put together Alliance Fire Office in Bartholomew-lane, lines of have had a six years’ life in London, he may 
to make the impression in the mind’s eye, is black and white, caused by soot, and rain/ reasonably claim his position; and in fact, 
fought with by that which is in actual sight. It} divided into streams by the water-leaf orna-| his art is appreciated, whilst his own claim is 
has been argued, reasonably enough, that one | ment, are marked on the facia below, so as | allowed. 
of the attributes of a successful work of|to give the appearance of bad, or painted| In spite of the disadvantages however, in Lon- 
architecture should be the power of striking | imitation of, fluting. In the country, beyond | don,and by what we must regard as an anomaly, 
the observer at once, and at first sight. If) the influence of town-smoke, buildings receive | art is putting in an appearance, and progress- 
60, we place our buildings under such con-!new beauty by time and weather; in London, | ingly, in the building-work of the City. Some of 
ditions, either that the power is lost by the the work of the architect is merely distorted, | the causes of this, or of the amount of the work, 
work, in half a dozen years, or that the effect when it is not blotted out altogether. Even may be discovered. There is no doubt of the pre- 
is totally opposed to that which the designer to the limit of the suburbs, or wherever coal is sent prosperity of the British dominions; and in 
intended. | burnt, the fuel is alike wasted, and to the de- | the area which is within the radius of half-a-mile, 
The use of cement that requires colouring, | struction of some of the calculated effect of or even a quarter of a mile, from the Royal Ex- 
or painting, has added to the evil referred architecture. And, of the northern and mid- change, are concentrated transactions of every 
to, as it has otherwise operated disadvantage- land manufacturing towns, what shall we say? part of the world. The concentration is illus- 
ously upon architectural effect. Even when Building, or architecture, is no longer “decori trated by the necessity which lately arose 
all the houses of a row are painted at the same wrbium,”’ but is the medium for exciting disgust, for some regulation of traffic, and by the fact 
time, the result is that the whole is either or melancholy, and of warring against the that railway companies have now seen fit to 
shiny or of one colour and tone, instead of the healthful emotions which are excited by natural encounter the enormous cost of land anywhere 
reverse, or of many hues. ‘The same reason, scenery, and against the imagination, which | in the City, in order to get to the skirts of the 
whatever it may be, which leads to the prefer- affords the greatest sense of delight. | little area in question. The last few years have 
ence for flatted work in house-painting, apart | So much of the evil in one direction, as may be , been remarkable for the number of the com- 
from the question of durability, leads to that in | connected with the use of cement, is not lessen- panies established. Banks, insurance companies, 
favour’ of a general dead surface in external ing, but increasing. Portland cement seems to | associations, and agencies of all kinds, have 
architecture; where polish or glaze is to be! be of all materials, the worst for a smoke-laden | needed, and still need, premises in the City; so 
used only for contrast, and with due considera- atmosphere. Witness the repulsive appearance | that, now, one company promises itself large 
tion of the permanence of the relation of the | of Victoria-street ; and even of the new Palace | returns by the business of building and letting 
two forces. As to the practice of painting the Hotel (excellent in its details, were they only | offices. Any company wanting only a ground- 
different houses in a row with cemented fronts, | stone), and some of the other buildings near to, floor, and able to obtain ground, can always 
not at the same time, whereby a pilaster is Buckingham Palace. | calculate upon letting the floors above in a 
constantly to be seen divided down the middle,so| Thus from many causes, there is constantly | building. The ground is much of it freehold; 
much has been said of it, that the practice should being thrown away, much material which might | and it is the purchasers or owners of freehold 
long ago have come to an end by arrangement be that of good architecture, and much effort on | ground, mostly, who are giving to the City its 
between adjoining owners. But, that practice | the part of architects. For this waste, cement | now marked and distinctive character. In the 
continues, even where leases are said to con-/| and the smoke-nuisance are greatly chargeable.| search for causes to which to attribute the 
tain clauses to ensure the simultaneous paint-| Cement is extending in use on many estates, as | short-coming of architecture in London, the lease- 
ing or colouring. We have not, however, now | the Bedford, in a manner which there is reason | hold system has turned up often ; and many have 
to speak of these results of the use of toregret. Introduction of decorative mouldings | considered it quite sufficient in itself to account 
cement ; possibly they are inevitable from the | and dressings is no set-off to the positive gloomy | for any prevalence of bad art, and bad build- 
material, and from the system of combining appearance, ultimately, of these cement fronts as ing. Though the cost of such decoration as is 
what are really distinct houses together in| compared even with grey-stock brickwork. | now indulged in is considerable, the great cost 
one design. The matter is referred to here, Harley-street, Baker-street, and Gower-street, | of ground makes the per-centage come out but 
only to show how much a mere depth of shade, | have been the favourite examples of hideousness, | small ; and a City banking-house at least may 
or blackness, will prevail over and extinguish | with hasty talkers ; but really we prefer the old | calculate upon surviving what would have been 
the effect sought to be produced by the forms | material to the new,—the dingy but somewhat | the term of an ordinary London lease. Some 
and mouldings first designed. Two or three varied gray to the absolute black, or even sort of architectural effect may be advanta- 
illustrations of this occur to us. The front of tone at which the Portland cement arrives,—and | geous commercially, by attracting attention ; 
the buildings, on the western side of Trafalgar- | no dressings, and the no result on perception of | and in the case of a bank, a particular sort 
square, belonging to the Union Club and the beauty, to the ready-made bad dressings, and/can help the impression of stability of the 
College of Physicians, was designed as one the active operation upon the public, of a dete- | concern. 
composition. Yet it is scarcely recognizable as | riorating agency. | Emulation will help to keep up the movement 
such, withont examination; and, consequently,/ Briefly, concerning cement, even supposed | in the future, as it has a similar one in several 
there is not she impression at first sight, which | used not imitative of stone, and leaving uncon- | of the northern towns; where it happens that 
has been alluded to as one required of good | sidered the question whether it leads to bad | the case as to the manner in which ground is 
architecture, or that caleulated upon. The | brickwork, the case is that it induces a system | held, is much the same as that of the City por- 
last-named building is of stone, and the other | of the application of ready-made patterns in lieu | tion of London ; at least, leases for very short 
is cemented; and the inevitable contrast is|of design, and thus helps to vitiate the public | terms are not common. 


kept more glaring by the never-cleansing the | 
latter building, and the periodic and somewhat 
costly painting of the former. Again, in the 
Strand, the front of Exeter Hall, and the 
buildings for some distance on each side of 
it, were originally designed as one composi- 
tion. Besides the continuity of cornice-lines, 
there are breaks in the fronts of the houses on 
the one side, symmetrical with those on the other 
side of the entrance to the Hall. But owing to 
the equal blackness of the stone centre, anda 
portion of the cemented work on one side, and 


sense of proportion and fitness, and to induce; There is one slight deduction to be made, 
disgust for the very features of old works which | speaking of the favourable conditions for our art 
should be ever the most beautiful; that it is not |in the City: some of the undertakings that 
susceptible of the weather-stains which are so become possessed of premises, are not perma- 
valuable as variation to the effect from the right | nent, or vacate them. The change of occupancy 
lines of architecture where stone is used; and | destroys the allusiveness of sculpture and em- 
that for smoky towns, painting only adds to the | blems. Thus the building originally erected for 
disadvantages of it which have been named, / the Hall of Commerce, in Threadneedle-street, 
whilst clogging up all hollows and rounding off | is now the Bank of London ; and the frieze, by 
all arrises; whilst left to become black, its; Watson, is not exactly in place, as it was. The 


effect is worse after the same time, than that of | character of some other buildings has suffered 
stone. Concerning the smoke-nuisance, it con- | by alterations required by increase of business. 


to the recent colouring of the other work, part|ceals objects in nature, upon the effect of which| The circumstance most unfavourable to the 


of one side groups with the Hall, instead of the 





that of architecture depends, as does even archi-| realisation and effect of good architecture in 


whole of both sides with it. The edge of the/| tecture in towns,—as upon the effect of sky and| the City of London, however, is the confined 
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space. It is in the streets which are the nar- 
rowest, as Lombard-street, and even in courts, 
that the premises which are being converted 
into elaborate architecture, are found. This 
fact, and the probability now increased that these 
particular streets will not be widened, would 
seem to point to particular treatment of the 
architecture. Those conditions, however, have 
not been made to rule the compositions ; and the 
result is, that some of the buildings, designed in 
a manner suitable for streets of four times the 
width, are less effective than they might have 
been made: part of their decoration, indeed, is 
to be considered as thrown away. Both the 
nature of the site and that of the occupancy, 
should dictate in such cases the decoration of 
the ground-story as principal, rather than that 
of the floor above. The system induced by pre- 
cedent, and reflected in the common London 
house, may be right enough there, where the 
whole height of the front could be compassed 
in the observation, the head remaining fixed ; 
but where the street is narrow, and the building 
lofty, the impossibility which there is of cor- 
rectly representing the latter by a perspective 
view as it is seen, should be held to infer the 
need of special principles of design. Bold pro- 
jections of features such as balconies, in narrow 
streets, must conceal features which are above 
them; and a cornice of great projection, helps 
to darken the street. 

A peculiarity of site in the City, that is more 
difficult to get over, is that of the deviation from 
right lines in such streets as Lombard-street, 


where not an inch of ground is to be sacrificed. | 
Where the line of frontage for only part of the | 
length of the building, sweeps round, and with | 


no regular curve, the case would seem hopeless ; 


and we know not what architect is competent to | 


overcome such a difficulty. 


Then, the architect, with work in the City, has | 
more than any other the difficulty of “ ancient | 
The law of this question can be un- | 


lights.” 
derstood by nobody. 
With the impediments of various kinds, and 


the time absorbed in meeting this person’s sur- | 


veyor, and that, and in seeing what can be done 
with the public authorities, it is almost surprising 
that the result ever is of the nature of art. But, 
if there were not art, there is, it must be allowed, 
in these buildings in the City, much of the mate- 
rial which should be the vehicle for it. Stone, 
not cement, is the material’ employed, with the 
addition often of marbles and granites; and as 
we have said, buildings, instead of being remark- 
able for the absence of architectural members, 
are becoming so for the opposite quality of 
elaboration in mouldings and ornament. In a 
fature number we may speak in detail, of some 
of the chief of the recent works. 





WINDSOR. 


THe enamel mosaic work by Dr. Salviati in 
the vaulted roof of the Royal Tomb House at 
the east end of St. George’s Chapel, is now com- 
pleted, and produces a very satisfactory effect. 
This tomb-house was erected by King Henry 
VII., who intended it, in the first instance, for 
his own burial-place, but afterwards changed his 
mind, and preferred Westminster Abbey. Henry 
VIIL. gave it to Wolsey, who began a never- 
completed monument in it for himself, which, 
during civil war, was knocked to pieces, and 
remained in that state, until in after time the 
sarcophagus was taken to St. Paul’s, to form 
part of the tomb of Nelson. 


George lil. other decorators gave it adornment. 


The works now going on in it are, as our readers | 
know, at the cost of the Royal sons and danghters | 


of Albert the Good, and in honour of their illustri- 
ous father. At the beginning of the year we gave 
some particulars of the mosaic work in the vault- 
ing then in progress, but part of that account, 
now that the ceiling is finished, it may be well 
to repeat. The roof is groined, and the spaces 
between the groins are filled with enamel-mogaic 
pictures, on gold-enamel ground. Each long 
panel has a half-length figure of an angel whose 
head is surrounded by a gold nimbus, and be- 
neath and above every figure, there are orna- 
ments representing foliage and clouds. 
other panels along the centre of the ceiling con- 
tain the Prince Consort’s crests, with the motto 


“Treu und fest,’ his initial, medallions, devices, 


and other ornaments. The roof is divided into 
two parts: the first we may call the secular or 
heraldic part, and the second (at the east end of 


the chapel) the sacred. In the whole there are 
92 angels. The 64 angels of the first portion are 
holding shields bearing the arms of the Prince 
Consort and his family, and the other 28 angels 
of the second part hold shields with the various 
emblems of Our Lord’s Passion. At first sight 
the work has a dusty aspect, but this wears off 
on examination: the foliage especially is very 
effective, and the whole is rich without being 
garish. It has occupied a little more than a 
year, dating from the day the first cartoons were 
delivered to the mosaicist,—a very short time 
for such a work. When the windows are filled 
with stained glass, the walls covered with 
other mosaic work and marbles, and the floor 
with tiles or vari-coloured marbles, as will 
be the case, it will form a splendid apart- 
ment and worthy memorial. We shall be glad 
to find on the walls less uniformity of mild ex- 
pression than is apparent in the vaulting-work ; 
some interesting story to unravel, or some power- 





In the time of, 
James Il. the tomb-house was decorated by | 
Verrio, and again defaced ; and in the reign of | 


ful head to rivet attention. Much of the gold 
'enamel is very good: that with a green tint is, 
as it seems to us, to be avoided, not striven for. 
We hail with gratification the re-introduction of 
|enamel nosaics into England, and look to see 
| much advantage follow it.* The lower part of 
| the chapel walls, that below the cills of the win- 
| dows, will be encrusted with incised vari-coloured 
| marbles by another artist. 

Within the Castle, men are at work under the 
| direction of Mr. Turnbull, improving its appear- 
jance bit by bit. They are at present on the 
| staircase, removing the stone-colour paint with 
which the oak roof is covered, preparatory to a 
more fitting decoration. The staircase, as well 
as other parts of the interior of the Castle, 
' greatly needs colour. The Grand Dining-room, 
formerly called the Waterloo Chamber, decorated 
jnot long ago by Mr. Crace, under the special 
supervision of the lamented Prince Consort, 
shows strikingly what improvement might be 
thus gained. There is no denying the fact, that 
| much of the interior is wholly unworthy of our 
Sovereign. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Cunningham, will be 


glad to be told that his fear, expressed in our last | 


issue, that not one of the rooms “ of the Verrio 
finish” has been spared, is premature. The ceiling 
of the Audience Room still shows Verrio’s repre- 
sentation of Queen Catherine of Braganza, as 


Britannia, attended by the goddesses to the. 


Temple of Virtue; and the ceiling of the Pre- 
sence Chamber is covered with another of the 
Seignior’s works, for which he received in 1678, 
according to contract and agreement thereof 
made, the sum of 2001. How long these two 
out of many will remain where they are, we will 
not pretend to say, for the wood-work to which 
they are indissolubly attached, beyond divorce- 
court power, is said to be in a very bad state, 
so that ingenuity will one day be taxed to main- 
tain them in theirplaces. In some of the rooms 
whence Verrio’s “saints”? were torn, their loss 
is not compensated for by the inanities of 
Wyattville. Sir Jeffrey seems to have deter- 
mined that nothing by any one else should 
remain in the modernized castle; it was to 
be all Wyattville; and, unfortunately, he was 
able to carry out this desire very completely. 
Who shall now tell what then found its 
way from Windsor to Wardour-street? How 
much more interesting would the pile have 
been had he contrived to leave in it the hand- 
writing of the various centuries, beginning with 


the time of William the Conqueror, during which | 
the Castle has been the scene of stirring events | 


and the residence of our kings and queens, and 
other powerful people. 
give him credit, remembering especially the 
period at which the work was done, for the way 
in which he preserved the grand external features 
of the Medizval fortress. Seen from a distance 
the effect is glorious. 
A hundred and fifty years ago Swift wrote,— 
“ Windsor is a delicious situation, but the town 
is scoundrel.” It has been improved since then, 
though still unsatisfactory, and we would con- 
bores the epithet to the hotels there, the owners 
| whereof, with a blind fatuity, persist in making 
| charges the report of which leads many visitors 
| to return dinnerless to town rather than subject 
| themselves to imposition. 


rately for the best things, will realize a good 
| per-centage. 


} 
on 





|_® The same mosaicist has in hand a ceiling for the 
| Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, and some mosaic wor 
to be placed in a recess over the chancel arch in All 


| Saints’ Church, Windsor, 


senate 


Nevertheless, we must | 


A sensible little) 
| company, “ limited,” who will open a convenient | 
The | (not costly) building there, and charge mode- | tion,” now building in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


WOLVERTON AND CALVERTON. 


THERE is considerable movement evident in. 
these places, mainly, as it would seem, from the 
energetic working of the vicar, the Rev. W. P. 
Trevelyan, his clergy, and two or three of the 
parishioners. At Wolverton, where large bodies of 
men in the employ of the North-Western Railway 
are congregated, an “ Institution,” with large 
hall for lectures and concerts has been built, at 
the cost of about 2,2001. It is in connexion with 
the Government Department of Art, but at pre- 
sent art is not fully attended to. The building, 
erected from the designs of Mr. Street, is of red 
brick and stone, and has a more satisfactory 
appearance seen close than it has at a distance, 
when the roof, which is ugly, comes into 
view. 

Internally the brick walls are left without 
plaster or colour, and have a comfortless aspect ; 
at any rate, in wet weather. The same architect 
has been more successful in a new church hard 
by,—a very agreeable structure, with the tower 
yet to finish, and arrangement for the addition 
of a north aisle when needed. Near to the 
church some good schools have been built. A 
lodging-house for men, near to the station, with 
general kitchen, reading-room, and so forth, is 
well filled. 

At Wolverton end, where it adjoins Calverton, 
a new church was consecrated a few weeks ago, 
—St. Mary’s. Mr. Scott designed it, and Mr. 
Aveline built it, entirely at the cost of Mr. 
Trevelyan, and Miss Perceval, a power in the 
neighbourhood, and daughter of the late Rector 
of Calverton. The larger portion of the site was 
| given by the Radcliffe trustees. The chapel, in 
| style First Pointed, consists of nave and chancel 
| (under the same roof) with apsidal termination ; 
| and bell gable, containing two bells, at the junc- 
| tion of nave and chancel. It is seated through- 

out with oak benches of simple design, accom- 
modating 150 worshippers; and is paved with 
tiles, plain red and black in the nave, figured 
| encaustic in the chancel, increasing in richness 
'eastwards; the step of the foot-pace on which 
the altar stands being of polished marble. On 
the north side is the credence, and on the south 
the sedile. The roof of the chancel is stencilled 
between the rafters with different-coloured de- 
vices, and the wall of the sacrarium as high as 
the string-course is diapered in colours«in in- 
cised stucco, the prevailing ornament being the 
jleur-de-lys. The prayers are said from one of 
the chancel-seats, and the lessons read from an 
oak lectern. The five lancet windows in the 
apse, are dedicated by Miss Perceval to the 
memory of her parents. In the nave there is 
another stained glass window from the Hon, 
Mrs. Perceval, a memorial of a daughter who 
died in infancy. The reredos, an offering from 
the clergy of the deanery, is of Caen stone. The 
pulpit, of Caen stone, stands at the north-east 
angle of the nave, and, together with the font, 
also of Caen stone, was the gift of the Rev. 
R. N. Russell, rural dean. The small window 
at the west end was given by the Rey. T. R. J. 
Laugharne, the energetic and excellent curate of 
Calverton, who deserves a larger sphere. Thea 
altar-cloth was worked by Miss Perceval, the 
cushion for the sedile by Mrs. Laugharne. Close 
to the chapel is a house for a curate, towards 
the endowment for whose support Miss Perceval 
'gives 5001. Adjoining is a small schoolroom ; 
but larger schools will be necessary. 

The seats in the church are free, and open for 
the use of all parishioners. A collection is made, 
in bags, after each service, to defray necessary 
expenses for the due celebration of divine ser- 
| vice, and the maintenance of the chapel. 











— 


Tue Ramway Brivce at Biackrriars.—On 
Tuesday evening last an engine, with a long train 
of carriages attached to it, and weighted for 
the occasion, steamed from out of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway station in Black- 
friars-road, half-way across the new bridge to- 
wards the northern side. It is expected that 
another month will elapse before the whole of 
the way of the bridge will be ready for examina. 
tion by the Government inspector, and the pas. 
senger station, to be called the “ Ludgate Sta. 





| will be ready for the public accommodation. On 
the same day mentioned above one of the work- 
| men, whilst engaged under the arches for the 
|railway bridge, fell over into the Thames, and 


| notwithstanding all assistance from a Citizen 
| steamboat, the poor fellow was drowned. 
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A RUN TO THE LAKES: KESWICK.* 


THE picturesque little town of Keswick has 
been justly considered at once the centre and 
the metropolis of the English Lakes. From this 
point the surrounding regions are most conveni- 
ently studied. Skiddaw lies in close proximity ; 
Scawfell and Helvellyn within easy access. 
Romantic valleys and mountain passes, se- 
cluded dales and deep glens, abound every- 
where in the neighbourhood. A richly diver- 
sified landscape of mingled woodland and 
pasture is seen all around the slopes of the 
neighbouring hills. In the valley below lies 
Derwentwater, the Queen of the English Lakes : 
its silver water studded with green islands; and 
its verdant banks adorned with luxuriant foliage. 
It is not without reason that the poet pronounced 
the vale of Keswick the Elysium of the North.+ 

Of its early history we have almost nothing to 
relate. Very little can be gathered from the 
public records. At the period of the Roman 
invasion, it was probably a rude collection of 
British burghs; as it might, with equal proba- 
bility, have been the seat of some early lacustrine 


dwellings. The progress of civilization, the | 


mixture of races, and the gradual extension of 


intercourse, have done much to obliterate its | 
aboriginal character. But a large admixture of | 


Celtic blood is still discernible throughout the 


district ; and it is singularly remarkable, but it | 


is clearly established, that in Bassenthwaite and 


Borrowdale there are numbers of pastoral farms | 


which are owned by the farmers themselves 
who can trace their lineage and their title 
back to the Norman Conquest. The prevalence 
of the ancient British language in its topo- 
graphical nomenclature clearly supports the 
English chroniclers in their statement, that it was 
a place of refuge for the unsubdued Britons re- 
tiring before the Saxon and Danish invaders; 
and there, it is supposed, they continued. The 
Norman Conquest exercised very little influence 
on the character of the people. The contest of 
the great barons with the Crown, the wars of 
the Roses, the civil wars, the restoration, the 
revolution; all these convulsions produced 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of the lakes. 
It is not until we come to the year 1715 when 
James, the third Earl of Derwentwater, was 
attainted for rebellion and beheaded on Tower- 
hill, that we find a noticeable incident in the 
local history ; and with this incident the history 
cuiminates. The Derwentwater estates were 
forfeited to the Crown, and applied to the sup- 
port of Greenwieh Hospital, from which they 
were purchased during the period of Sir James 
Graham's administration at the Admiralty, by 
the Marshalls, of Leeds, the eminent manufac- 
turers, about-five-and twenty years ago. The 
fate of the gallant and chivalrous Derwentwater 
isa theme which poets may seldom meet with. 
Yet none of the Lakers, as far as we remember, 


have sung his requiem or mourned his untimely | 


end. 


Camden found Keswick inhabited by miners. | 
Leland before him described it as “ A little poor | 


market town called Keswike, a mile from St. 


Herbert’s Isle that Bede speaketh of.” The} 


saint referred to is one immortal in story from 


the circumstance of having constantly prayed | 
that he might not survive his patron, St. Cuth- | 


bert. His prayers, we are told, were literally 
answered ; for both these holy men died on the 
same day! The few records we possess of 
population seem to fluctuate considerably : 
agues and fevers, of a character now happily 
extinct, arising from its proximity to the swamps 
and undrained marsh lands, periodically carried 
off a large number of the inhabitants. The 
registers of Crosthwaite Church show that the 
number of interments for the year 1623 amounted 
to 258, probably a tenth part of the whole popu- 
lation of the parish at that period. Hutchison, 
the antiquary, writing in 1790, describes the 
town as it then existed in anything but flatter- 
ing terms. Most of the houses, he said, were low 
and meanly built. The best part of the town was 
obstructed by gloomy and ugly shambles; and 
there was little appearance of trade or manufac- 
tures, excepting some coarse woollen goods and 
some linen. A cotton-mill had been lately 
erected on the river Greta. The town, he adds, 
has a considerable weekly market, in which is 
exposed to sale a variety of fresh-water fish— 





* See pp. 330, 647, ante. a , : 

+ The name, it has been conjectured, is derived from 
its site, which must have been originally a swamp abound- 
ing in sedges. Kesh is a local appellative for water hem- 
lock; and wick is Ang. Sax. for village. Hence Kesh or 
Sedgewick, i.e., the village by the sedges. 


salmon, pike, eels, and trout ; and also the finest 
mutton in the island of Great Britain.* 

The parish of Crosthwaite,t which compre- 
hends the township of Keswick, possesses a 
fine old church, beautifully situate in the centre 
of the vale of Keswick, about half a mile from 
-the town. There is no record to show the date 
of its erection. The building consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, tower, and 
porch. Externally the walls are rough cast, 
with the exception of the tower; and its inte- 
rior has been handsomely restored by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, at an expense of 4,5001., nearly all contri- 
buted by a private gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. James Stanger, of Lairthwaite. Inthe 
chancel we saw an antique monument of the 
Ratcliffe family of Derwentwater, with an in- 
scription in bronze admirably preserved; and 
right in front of the principal doorway reposes, | 
in solemn grandeur, the magnificont recumbent 
statue, in white marble, of the poet Southey. 





* His joys, his griefs, have vanish’d like a cloud, 
From Skiddaw’s top.”’t 





As for the town itself, it is rather irregularly 
built, consisting of one principal street, with a | 
number of smaller streets intersected by lanes, 
{enclosed courts, yards, and narrow passages. | 
Most of the houses are built with the clay slate 
| rubble of the district, and many are rough-cast 
and limewashed on the outside. The plan of the 
town, as seen in a bird’s-eye view from any of 
the surrounding hills, somewhat resembles the 
three-legged figure on a Manx penny. The 
public buildings are small and unimportant. The 
town-hall is an ugly black rubble building, ' 
erected in 1813, of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church type; St. John’s Church, erected and en- | 
dowed by the lord of the manor, Mr. Marshall, 
is a rather neat Early English structure, built 
of a light pink freestone ashlar, from the quarry 
near Greystoke; and the Cumberland Union | 
Bank, which is the only other building worth | 
mentioning, is a handsome square block, built of | 
Borrowdale greenstone, with tasteful quoins, | 
string -courses, window -openings, and door- | 
posts of white sandstone, from Cockermouth. 
In the town-hall is exhibited Mr. Flintoff’s | 
elaborate model of the Lake district, which we | 
strongly recommend to the study of all visitors | 
who wish to master the topography of the coun- | 
try; and in Crosthwaite’s Museum there is a! 
perfect mine of mineral wealth and antiquarian | 
relics peculiar to the district. One Roman | 
sword and one cinary urn we saw were in a state | 
of perfect preservation, and were pronounced by | 
Sir E. B. Lytton to be the best specimens he had 
seen. The founder of this museum was the 
ingenious meteorologist who is mentioned in 
connexion with Dalton. He was the original | 
inventor of the life-boat ; of an improved species 
of olian harp; and also of a series of musical 
stones, composed of rough flat sonorous boulders, 
of the native Hornblendic slate, upon which the 
lady in attendance plays very pretty polkas and | 
| Scotch strathspeys. Specimens of the rocks and | 
minerals of the district, we may mention, may 
be procured at this museum for a very moderate 
|sum. Keswick also possesses an excellent gram- 
mar-school, a public library, and a mechanics’ 
| institute. 
| The population in Keswick in 1801 was 1,350; 
in 1821, 1,901; in 1841, 2,375; and in 1861, 
2,610. Of course, this does not convey a proper 
idea of the surrounding population, which is 
growing more rapidly. The valuation of Keswick 
{township in 1864 is as follows :—Crosthwaite 
division, 2,S807. ; St. John’s division, 4,9481. 10s. : 
total, 7,8287. 10s. There is a gas company (esta- 
blished in the year 1845), which supplies the town 
with gas at 6s. percubic foot. There is also awater 
company (established in 1856), which derives its 
supply from the streams and springs on Skiddaw, 
and delivers it, on the constant service system, at 
a moderate rate—to the poorer cottages, we were 
told, at a penny a week. What a boon would 
such a thing as this be for Bethnal-green! 
Finally, Keswick is at this very moment being 
furnished with a system of main drainage, from 











* Hist of Cumberland, vol. ii. p. 156, 

+ The word Thwaite, which is a very common postfix to 
the names of places in this quarter, signifies, according to 
Dr. Whitaker, “ stubbed ground ;"’ according to Ingram, 
“‘a watery, washy place.” But Mr. Crosthwaite, of Kes- 
wick, who ought to know something about his patronymic, 
states that it signifies “‘a clearing,’’—with the additional 
meaning contained of ‘‘ wood grubbed up,” i.e. “a forest 
made into a farm.” It is curious that the corresponding 





Danish word has also this signification. 
t Quoted from the inscription on the monument by | 
Wordsworth. The statue was executed by Lough, and | 


cost altogether, with the pedestal of Caen stone, 1,1000. | 
It is said to be a faithful likeness, and is exquisitely | 





modelled. \ 


the plans of Mr. Lawson, C.E., and at a cost of 
about 1,0001. Few every-day tourists, we dare 
say, care about visiting a place under the opera- 
tion of drainage for the first time; but to us it 
awakens a feeling something like that which a 
tired and thirsty pilgrim in the desert is said to 
experience when he discovers a well which has 
been dug by some previous traveller. 

Our predecessor in this case was Mr. Rawlin- 
son, whose very able report to the Board of 
Health in 1852 is now before us. To recapitulate 
the sanitary condition of Keswick as set forth in 
that report would be to describe a condition 
of things which, fortunately for the inhabitants, 
has passed away. Twelve years have elapsed 
before the unwelcome truths which he told, and 
the unanswerable statistics which he prodaced, 
have fully done their work. But in that period 
Keswick has been purged from its horrible 
nuisances, supplied with water, and at length 
sufficiently drained. A physician of the district, 
Dr. Leitch, who was mainly instrumental in 
organising the preliminary inquiry and opposing 
the narrow and confined ideas of the local 
authority, deserves, we think, a public acknow- 
ledgment of his valuable services. There were 
lanes and alleys in Keswick at that time whose 
rate of mortality was higher than that of the 
most densely populated manufacturing districts ; 
and he could point out, within a circuit of a few 
miles, localities in which scrofula, measles, 
small-pox, and typhus fever had left their 
ravages, which districts, with proper sanitary 
precautions, might have altogether escaped. It 
will be an interesting task to compare the local 
death-rate a year hence with that which repre- 


; sented the mortality of Keswick even a few 


years ago. And to this end we must still urge 
the local sanitary reformers not to abate one jot 
or tittle of their exertions ; for a long experience 
of the municipal obstructive malady has taught 
us to be constantly careful of its tendency to 
relapse. 

The Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith Rail- 
way, which is now in process of construction, is 
the next great improvement we must note in the 
district. It will connect the hitherto isolated 
capital of the Lakes with two important main 
lines, and will afford incalculable advantages in 
facilities of travelling, as well as in the transport 
of commodities. At present it costs as much 
nearly to convey a ton of dry goods from Kes- 
wick to Windermere, as it does from Windermere 
to London. This railway consists of a single 
line 314 miles in length. It is estimated to cost 
300,0001. The engineer is Mr. Bouch, of Edin- 
burgh. During the past week, we understand, 
the Government inspector, Capt. Rich, R.E., has 
been engaged in inspecting this new railway ; 
and it is expected it will be opened almost 
immediately. 

We took some notes of the local manufactures. 
The cotton-mill described by Hutchison had long 
been out of work before the supply of cotton 
failed. The woollen trade has dwindled away 
almost to nothing. The only flourishing mayna- 
facture in Keswick is the pencil-mills, which, 
however, it would require a separate article to 
describe. We may just mention that Mr. Wilson, 
of the Greta pencil-mills, informed us that the 
manufacture in Keswick employs about 100 
hands; and that from 10,0001. to 12,0001. worth 
of pencils are annually turned out, and exported 
to all parts of the world. The celebrated mutton 
ham of Cumberland and the delicious char, 
which are indigenous to the Lakes (the char is 
chiefly potted for the London market), still con- 
stitute a considerable item of the revenue of the 
district. 

But, after all, the greatest source of wealth 
in the Lake district resides in the Lakes them- 
selves. It has been calculated by a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, who gave evidence to that 
effect before Mr. Rawlinson, that the number 
of tourists visiting Keswick during a season 
was, on the average, from 12.000 to 15,000. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that this es- 
timate is too high. Our readers may attach 
any hypothetical sum to this as the average 
travelling expenses, and it will then be seen 
that a tolerable quantity of English gold is 
every year showered on the district of the Lakes. 
Tourists, we ought to point out, will do well 
to visit the district in May and June. There is 
less rain about this period; the atmosphere is 
clear ; and the beautiful scenery is seen to the 
best advantage. The month of July is generally 
wet. After this, there is often a month or five 
weeks of continued fine weather (locally called 
“a Michaelmas summer”). Then the foliage 
begins to vary in colour; but the oak, birch, 
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and other forest trees retain their leaves till the 
first severe frost, followed by high wind, when it 
occasionally happens that the whole is stripped 
off in a day or two, and the wintry aspect is 
seen at once. But even in winter, we are told, 
the scenery is beautiful; and the climate far 
from uncongenial, particularly in the valleys, 
which are sheltered from the prevailing winds. 
We must now conclude our hurried observa- 
tions. We have purposely abstained from dwell- | 
ing on the picturesque beauty of the Lakes. How | 
we climbed over the mountains during the day, | 





utility. The perfection of a garden, with its 
fountains and canals, and flower-beds, and ter- 
races, all set out after the geometric manner, is 
to show itself, in all its symmetry, to the eye at 
once. Failing to do so, it lacks its very essential 
property, as far as its design. In the Villa 


coloured burned clay for decorative purposes, 
and that, too, under the forms of highest art. 
Here, then, the most stirring passage, whole and 
unbroken, in the legend of the nation’s patron 
saint would find a fitting place. To hide the 
stairs at each side, and yet afford room enough 


Pamfili Doria, at Rome, from the terrace before| above for the lecturer and all his possible re- 


the house, one looks straight down from a good 
height on the geometrical garden below, and be- 
holds the whole at once. This is still a want at 
the Horticultural ; for, go up to the terraces, and 
from no one spot upon them can the eye take in 


quirements, throw up a grand well-broken front 
of massive rock frin with ferns and foliage ; 
show St. George, on horseback, duly armoured, 





with spear in rest, and his steed properly capa- 
'risoned, bounding, full tilt, at the rageful 





and rowed on the Lakes by moonlight; fished | the whole at one view. Walk to the south end, dragon, as it hurries from its den to swallow up 
for trout in the streams and perch in the | and upstairs to the rooms for refreshment in the | alive the fair princess at prayer on her bended 
Lakes, with other adventures of a similar kind, | late Exhibition buildings, and from no window | knees hard by, with the king and queen, her 
would probably not be interesting to those who there can you satisfactorily see the upper or | parents, looking down upon their child from the 
have either visited or who mean to visit the | northern portions of the garden. Two tal! towers, turrets of their castle overhead: why not a 


| 
ES . ; i 
district and find their own experience of a) 
tourist’s enjoyment. Nor is it necessary to, 


one at each end of the semicircular arcades, | streamlet of water, too, trickling noiselessly 
arising up as gracefally, and quite as high as | among the flowers? In such a place the other 


dwell on the invigorating influences which “a | those fine old belfries at Rome, would give, far 
run to the Lakes” is calculated to exercise on | and near, new beauties to the sky-line, and admit 
the health and spirits. We can only add, that of all the richness of decorative hardware being 
such scenery is calculated, among other things, | lavished on them, standing in glorious com- 
to awaken the highest emotions of our mature. panionship, with the most magnificent of all | 
The last view, as it happened, we had of Der- | fountains,—Minton’s,—below them ; and as you 


patrons of our empire are not to be forgotten : 
St. Patrick, therefore, must have his legend pro- 
perly and artistically set forth; so, too, St. 
Andrew; so St. David, each in his own conspi- 
cuous spot. All our men of mark in the arts, 


'the sciences, and literature, may be gratefully 


remembered in a bust, or statue, or a low relief. 


wentwater, was on a lovely evening in July. | 
The sun was setting behind Skiddaw, and | 
gilding with a purple glory the placid and silver 
water of the lake. The stillness was undisturbed | 
except by the faint ripple of a solitary oar in the | 
distance. Suddenly the band of the rifle corps in 
Keswick, which separates from drill at ten o’clock, 
struck up the Queen’s anthem, and the effect, as | 
the sound reverberated among the hills and in 
such a scene, was singularly grand and even | 
solemn. We could scarcely help the reflection, | 
that the little town of these loyal and demon- | 
strative subjects of Queen Victoria was also the 
last of the strongholds of the subjects of Queen | 
Boadicea ; that between these two periods of | 
British history, several empires, republics, king- | 
doms, and principalities had sunk into oblivion ; 
but that the little territory of those island 
queens was still the favourite haunt of the genius 
of liberty; and that it had carried its arms and | 
its arts triumphantly through every quarter of | 
the civilized globe ! j 
The next morning saw us travelling through | 
the valley of Threlkeld, on our way to Penrith, 
in which ancient town we took rail, and so bade 
adieu for the present to the district of the Lakes. | 





TERRA-COTTA AND LUCA DELLA ROBBIA_ 


WARE, CONSIDERED ON THE PRIN.-! 


CIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART.* 


TuovcH warranted by the custom of the 
classic ages in Greece and Italy, but few attempts 


have hitherto been made to revive the use of | ; i : 
3 Our own Gibson has had | theatres, wants no proof ; and from the numerous | small—were of the plainest with regard to their 


colour upon statuary. 
the boldness not to heed the critics, and given 
tints, though of the faintest, to some of his works; 
and a slight attempt in gilding andcolourhas been 
tried on the tympanum in front of the British 
Museum. Let us hope that the example in these 
times of him who is one of the greatest sculptors 
of this or any other land, may have its speedy 
followers : a beginning may be starved in reliefs 
and figures in the round of hardware put up all 
about, inside and out, our public as well as| 
private buildings. For the effect, I would call | 
to mind an instance in the public hospital at | 
Pistoja. There at every step you take in that | 
long broad street facing which it stands, its fine | 
entablature the frieze, in which is figured in re- | 
lief and variously coloured, with groups, half’ 
life-size, setting forth the works of mercy corpo- | 
ral—that is, done to man’s body, distinguished | 
from those wrought for his soul,—grows upon | 
your admiration; and, while astonished at the | 
undimmed, unsullied freshness of its tints, all as 
bright and beautiful, after three hundred years’ 
exposure to the rain and sun, as on the day they 
were laid on, you cannot but admit the fitness, 
especially under a sky like ours, of such a mode 
of decorative art for our buildings. In a grand | 
public botanical garden is it that this sort of | 
highly ornamented hardware would be at 
home. To every such establishment must, 
by necessity, belong various offices,—a theatre 
or large hall for lectures being one ; and whether | 
the grounds be laid out in the landscape style, | 
like the Botanical in Regent’s Park, or after the | 
geometrical, as in the Horticultural, at South 
Kensington, the mass of the building is incom- 
plete if not flanked, as at the Crystal Palace, by 
two high towers,—always beautiful in them- 
selves, but here most especially needed for their 


* By Dr. Rock, See pp, 612, 644, ante, 


; 











mounted up their stairs, at every story, the gar- 
dens, in all their width and length and design, 
would burst upon the eye in full and gathered 
beauty. 

The hall for lectures in: this (the Kensington 
Museum) and kindred institutions—call it lec- 


ture-room or theatre—more especially lends itself 


to an elaborate ornamentation in coloured burned 
clay. Following gut the grand true principle 
that all good architecture is decorated utility, 
the architect's first thought for such an erection 
must be to make his building the best he 
can to answer its especial purpose, or that 


the words of the speaker as he stands in his 


place may be well heard at all parts. Though 
the law of sound in such edifices is still a riddle, 
yet there are some known facts, among which 
one is that earthenware, fashioned after certain 
shapes, is a great help for the clear and distinct 


circulation of sounds, whether of musical instru- 


ments or the human voice. During years was it 


| a puzzle among archeologists to afford any satis- 


factory reason for the use of those hollow earthen 
vases found built into the lower sides of several 


old chancel-walls, till the other day, when this 
passage in the “Chronicle of the Order of the 
Celestines at Metz” for the year 1432, turned 
| up :—“ It was ordered that pots should be made 
for the choir of the Church of Caens, Brother 


Saying, with the poet,— 


** Let merry England proudly wear 
Her blended roses bought so dear ; 
On favour'’d Erin's brow be seen 
The flow’r she loves of emerald green, 
Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and hare-bell dipp’d in dew ;” 


|with free full hand will the architect sprinkle 
all about the walls the peculiar floral emblems 
of our different peoples, so that Celt and Saxon 
'may find shining there the flower that each loves 
_ best, and all of those symbols blended into one 
| harmonious garland. Outside, the roof-tiles for 
‘such a buildmg might be very fine, handsome 
|and gay by moonlight as under the glare of sun- 
shine : instead of the kinds hitherto in use, let 
‘them be coloured lightish blue, starred with 
gold, and brightly glazed. Talking of roof-tiles, 
| what can be so unartistic, so very ugly as those 
| now in general use upon our houses? True is it 
‘that for their thinness and lightness slates are 
| valuable substitutes for the old heavy red tile, 
| flat or ridged, and its colour a pleasing variety ; 
| but at best its tones are dull. If we had tiles— 
;and for the sake of their lightness, slates— 
' glazed of all colours, and furthermore, some of 
' them streaked with two or three tones of the 
| same tint,—then would the present ugliness be 





Odo stating that he had seen such in another | got rid of, and we might have roofs tiled or 
| church, and thinking that they caused the chant- | slated in patterns and after designs more or less 
|ing to resound more strongly.” Coupling this elaborate; and, when dulled by dust or befouled 
|with other acoustic properties that belong to with smuts, the first good shower of rain would 
‘burned clay, the usefulness of it, not to say make them clean and sparkling. 
need for its employment, in all sorts of; Till a few years back, our shops—large and 


fine specimens after so many kinds brought ornamentation inside and out, however valuable 
together in this Museum, its easy readiness the goods in their windows and upon their 
in yielding such powerful help as a decorative | shelves. Now, besides the splendours of large 
art is undeniable. To my seeming, a hall in-| plate-glass, a few display great architectural 
| tended for the utterance of British thought, for | taste; and some of these might be pointed to as 
‘the rearing of the British youth in arts and little gems of elegance, especially for their in- 
| literature, that very spot itself should show upon | ternal decoration and arrangement. But very 
' it, all about it, the workings of the British mind, | much still remains to be done among them. If 
| and speak of Britain: while wrought by British | a single picture can draw crowds of travellers a 


| hands, it ought to tell, as far as may be, of two thousand miles to gaze upon it in the town where 


among the other now great staples of British it happens to be kept, a man in trade may be 
industry and manufacture, pottery and iron. | assured that, to make his place of business inside 
After a stroll in the Horticultural Gardens, and | and out as artistically beautiful as he can afford, 
gazing again and again at its glorious St.| is one of the best and readiest modes of adver- 

eorge’s fountain; after wandering thence tising the wares in which he deals. Though the 
through the new splendid courts of this Museum ;/| shutters be up, a fine shop-front, if well and 
looking around upon what had been done, cen-| properly designed, immediately tells the busi- 
turies ago; what was even now doing abroad ness of its owner, and, while bespeaking the 
and at home, in coloured burned clay ; and seat-| favour, may secure a visit, some other day, 





ing myself by one of those peeps into that of the passer-by. For such shop-ornamenta- 
delicious fern-house with the afternoon’s green 
sunshine on it, 1 there bethought myself of a 
hall for lectures. Theatral in figure, its roof, like 
that of St. Peter’s dome, might be ribbed—here 
with ribs in iron gilt; if not of mosaic, the 
spaces could be filled in with tiles larger and 
finer than those round blue plates of the months 
in the Museum, made by Luca for Piero di 
Cosimo de’ Medici, to put up in the ceiling of a 
circular study (Vasari, i., 341). Around the 
lantern at top would look admirably a garland, 
bolder and richer than any of the wreaths by 
the Della Robbia school: the stage, with its 
high tribunal-like shape and broad recess 
behind, should have much and thonghtful 
care bestowed upon it ; for, in every such erection 
always must the stage become a striking feature. 
But it opens, in the present instance, a wide 
field for the display of our countrymen’s power 
to put forth all those many capabilities in 


|tion, nothing can be better than coloured 


burned clay, especially in the dust and dirt 
of a great thoroughfare. From many let us 
select but one as an example. Take a large 
fishmonger’s, with its fine white slabs of marble. 
Suppose a bold wide border, composed of all 
sorts of seaweed, among which are lurking fish 
of various kinds—fish such as Bernard Palissy 
would have done—along with branches of coral 
and sea-shells. Such shops, and others like 
them, are often seen with att their inside walls 
sheathed with simple white tiling, well glazed ; 
and most cool and cleanly do they look, besides 
being so wholesome for the eatables sold there. 
Divide the shining wide walls into panels b 

other flat glazed tiles, figured in colour wit 

subjects connected with the owner’s trade; give 
them, as a cornice, an wreath i 

relief, and, from being plain, 





| becomes beautiful. Imagine, again, the master 
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of the house to be a royal tradesman, and 
allowed to have above his shop the royal arms : 
make those arms, as well as the supporters, 
artistically done in the round, in coloured burned 
clay, and the flat shield properly blazoned. A 
bucket of water and a sponge at the beginning 
of the London season will be quite enough to 
cleanse the whole from the griminess laid on 
them by the dirt of the last twelve months, and 
leave them as bright and glittering as ever, to 
enliven the appearance of the street. If nothing 
beyond the owner’s name and trade be thought 
of, let it not be done, unless for an undertaker, 
in mournful black and white, but in gladsome 
tones and garlanded with flowers. 

I say nothing of the numerous pretty foun- 
tains—never forgetting the poor dogs—which we 
might have everywhere erected ; but, hastening 


away from our streets, and getting into our fine, | 
wide, well-planted squares, and our lovely un- | 


rivalled parks, how many are the opportunities 


we find there of employing this material in all | 
its decorative foyms and beauty. In no one city | 


in the world are there to be found such magni- 
ficent open spaces with grass and trees, as 
London can show in her many grand squares; 
yet of them all, hardly is there one as flowery 
as it might be with the flowers that are known 
to stand a London atmosphere; not one among 
them can boast of the slightest adornment saving 
a solitary statue, and that as black as smoke 
can make it. Suppose one of these squares 
dotted all about with busts and statues, having 
its fountains, and in the middle of it an open 
domed erection for shelter and for shade. To 
the crowds of little ones, and their elders who 
have the right of going thither, how recreating, 
nay useful, would this be in summer; and for 
all, even the humblest foot-passenger as much 
as to those who dwelt in the houses around, 
how pleasing to have such objects, all executed 
in coloured burned clay, to look upon, even 
through the dreary dulness of a foggy mizzling 
day in November. Going into the parks, instead 
of that heavy lump of over-strength in the 
shape of a suspension-bridge to a foot-way 
across the water in St. James’s Park, we might 
have had another, light, elegant, and adorned 
in a manner fitting the situation, and this with 
the help, in the ornamental part, of burned clay ; 
for why not have the spandrels of arches in a 
bridge—this one, for example ; but as a better in- 
stance, that over the Serpentine, Kensington 
Gardens—filled in with hollows holding busts, or 
with reliefs, in coloured clay ? Why not, too, have 
the latter’s parapet surmounted by statues in the 
same material ? The refreshment-room close by 
would be better arrayed, artistically speaking, in 
a third-rate suburban tea-garden, and is far 
beneath the dignity of the place in its appearance, 
which, at a small outlay, might be made to 
change its actual shabbiness for elegance and 
beauty. While in these so admirably kept and 
charming gardens, it would almost seem a wilful 
omission not to cast an admiring look upon 
that small though beautiful building, with its 
wide enclosure, for the waterworks and fountains 
at the Bayswater end of the Serpentine. Ata 


glance one perceives that what scant ornament | 


it has, was given it by an able master of his 


craft, and the hands that wrought it seem to! 


have been meddling rather with the softest wax 


than with stone, so nicely and so smoothly is! 
everything chiselled ; yet to my eyes, one element | 
of the beautiful, to render it still more beauteons, | 
is wanting to it—colour soberly applied. Put} 


; 


upon its roof, a tiling in light green, or blue, or 


pale pink; let in, here and there, reliefs in quiet | 
tones ; and methinks we should have in a work | 


which, as it stands now, is justly entitled to our 


applause, a stronger claim upon our admiration. | 
What life and variety are thrown into every kind | 
of park, if a bust or statue, a fountain, or any | 


erected ornament that catches the white light, 
be set up midway, and so be seen at each end in 
the green avenues and shaded alleys formed by 
trees. Take, as an instance, the trivial thing in 
the centre of that little sunk garden, once a 
hollow filled with water, at the east side of 
Hyde Park, near those lovely flower-borders 
running, a long way, parallel with Park-lane. 
Many are the great names we have to be proud 
of, now forgotten to the people; yet, while we 
thus commemorated our country’s worthies, much 
beauty, at small cost, would be added to our 
public walks. 

Among those various purposes to which the 
material under notice may be easily applied, 
none is there where it would be more suitable 
than in a decorated dairy. Who has not heard 
of the many instances in which a fond husband 


has so contrived that, during a short absence 
from a favourite home, on her return, an agree- 
able surprise should be waiting to welcome back 
his well-beloved wife. Those who have seen that 
little gem of elegance and high artistic taste at 
Windsor Castle,—that small chamber there, the 
whole fitting up of which and every ornament 
in it, even the hinges to the doors, had, for such 
a work of love, been planned and wrought after 
the designs and sketches done by the late Prince 
Consort’s own hand,—will understand my mean- 
ing. Let us imagine such a purpose, and that it 
so happens that the lady’s baptismal name or 
names have a floral significance,—that she is 
called Rose, or Margaret (Daisy), or Lilian,— 
the latter for example. This circumstance may 
be turned to good account. For the building of 
his dairy, the architect will look about him for a 
little grove of trees to shade it well in summer. 
If, for the outside walls, instead of stone, he may 
have bricks, he will get them of several tones in 
greyish white, and, to save his elevation from 
the reproach of tameness, he will checker it with 
| the sober use,—but not streaky,—of red bricks, 
| they, too, in different tones. For the reliefs, in 
| plain burned clay, to be let into the entablature, 
'when cows at pasture or being milked are 
' thonght of, a good artist can have no difficulty | 
in selecting subjects ; and for the caps of pillars, | 
our English meadow-flowers, and our English | 
woodlands will farnish appropriate types of orna- | 
ment. For the roof, the tiles will be green, and | 
fashioned to the shape of our native water-lily | 
leaf, slightly crisped at both edges, as it often is | 
when a gentle breeze is curling the water where 








it grows. Here and there among the leaves a} 


Without needing to go further than this 
Museum and its neighbourhood, we come upon 
various interesting instances respecting deco- 
rative unglazed burned clay. Some works in 
white, done by Mr. Blanchard, of Blackfriars- 
road, possessed by the Museum, as well as those 
sharp, well-brought-out casts from the bronze 
flag-stands before St. Mark’s, Venice, doing the 
same duty now in the Horticultural Gardens; 
but more especially the ornamentation in red 
upon the western wing for the residential houses 
attached to this establishment, tell us loudly 
how admirably an Englishman of the day can 
execute anything asked of him after this fashion. 
But a masterpiece of English pottery in high art 
is the life-size statue of the great James Watt, 
that came from the hands of the same able 
manufacturer. Red clays, in a variety of tones, 
from a deep to comparatively a light one, can be 
got, and so nicely graduated as, when wrought 
together, to give a most powerful effect to an 
elaborate design. Had Mr. Blanchard availed 
himself of such an artistic colouring help upon 
his otherwise fine work in the west wing, just 
now noticed, all of it would have been much more 
telling, and stronger renderings given to all the 
lines in its ornamentation, which is somewhat too 
small to have all its beauty seen and appreciated 
at its present height. The large statue of 
Galileo Galilei, from the workshops of Signor 
Boni, of Milan, besides a section of an elaborate 
architectural elevation from the same artist, in 
red clay, show us what Italy can produce. In 
this latter admirable piece, the ornamentation 
is sharp and distinct in all its outlines, and 
those beautiful and exquisitely modelled busts, 


water-lily with its many-petalled head may be | in the round, come forth well. The whole is so 


put; but the cresting all along the roof will | 


be a row of these flowers, made large and in| 
the round. Thus the whole, with its pan-tiles | 
in ridges glazed in green, and its white flower- | 
crest, besides colour, will have given it the 
additional charm of light and shade. Inside, its 
coved ceiling, its walls, its pavement will be all 
tiled, and with tiles for the floor as white as 
morrow milk; for the walls, of the tone of 
Witsun cream; for the ceiling, of the softest 
yellow buttercup. Made to gurgle by the rough- 
ness of its rocky bed nicely sunk in the floor, | 
down all its length will run a stream of clear 
spring water, overhung by a border on each side 
of ferns, forget-me-nots, but most especially of 
the various flowers of the water-lily tribe. Up- 
held by large, bold brackets, in the shape of 
lily-stems, the shelves will be thick slabs of) 
white glazed clay, bordered with a wreath of| 
lilies of the valley, tulips, fritillaries, and other 
kindred flowers, not raised but painted; and of 
the same material, and in the same style, will | 
be the milk-pans resting on them. Instead of | 
the common-place lattice-work over its many | 
windows, hang wreaths, like Luca’s, there, but | 
so contrived, with spaces between the leaves, as | 
to freely let in plenty of fresh air in summer; | 
and let these drooping garlands be made up of 
all the milk-wort family of flowers, to which 
must be added the bugloss (Anchusa tinctoria), 


‘and the graceful arnatto,—those two flowering- 


plants which give the English dairy-maid the | 
colouring for her cheeses. 

If not already warned upon the subject, I} 
would put you on your guard not to sink, in| 
those of your works that are meant to stand) 
the outside weather, any hollows which can hold 
water. If you do, the likelihood is that the first 
winter they are exposed they will be severely 
hurt by frost. While becoming ice, water crys- 
tallizes, and with such mighty action that, no 
matter the smallness of the quantity, nothing 
can withstand its strength; and as the ice after 
is larger in bulk than the water before freezing, 
the hollow being too small—too narrow for it in 
its new state—cracks; and when the thaw sets 
in, the broken piece falls off, and thus many a 
valuable production is deformed. In Medieval 
architecture, not a moulding but one holds 
water ; and in that one which does, the shallow 
ig of such lines that, in freezing, the water has 
room enough, while outspreading itself, to rise 
upwards. Hence comes it that, although hun- 
dreds of harsh sharp winters have gone over 
them, those splendid monuments of our fore- 
fathers’ munificence and wary thought, exuber- 
ant though those buildings be in deep-cut 
mouldings, roving crockets fashioned like leaves 
and flowers, and bunchy finials, still remain in 
wonderful preservation. 

Turn we now from suggestions to realities, 
and let us sec what has been done—what is now 
doing—with this material, in all its several 
branches. 











managed as, though very ornate, its parts are 
not too small, and its surface not crowded, but 
everything is boldly but not overmuch, thrown 
up so as to be advantageously beheld from 
below, and at a distance, having thus a light 
and shade of its owa,—properties to be wished 
for everywhere, but more especially in a land 
like England, with its often overclouded sun, 
and beneath a sky that, months long, darkens 
London. 

Signor Boni’s works remind us of Milan, and 
Milan, of its magnificent hospital, about which 
we have before spoken, so beautifully fraught 
with burned clay ornamentation. But if Milan 
may justly boast of an erection as one of the 
finest of its kind at the period, London can show 
a building in progress which, when finished, with 
all its decorative burned clay upon it, will not 
only stand, for grandeur, beauty, and vastness, 
before the Milan hospital, but anything else after 
that manner that has been done since. What 
the great Hospital at Milan is to Italy, we fore- 
tell the South Kensington Museum will be, not to 
England only, but to Europe, one of the finest 
among the fine erections in that style; and the 
man who built it, Captain Fowke, will take a 
high place upon the roll of England’s distin- 
guished architects; and his name, along with 
that of Mr. Sykes, who made the drawings and 
models for the decorative parts in burned clay, 
as well as that of Mr. Blanchard, who executed 
them, will go down to admiring future ages. 

In the front of the late International Exhibi- 
tion, towards the Horticultural Gardens, burned 
clay, as far as it is called upon for help, is very 
efficient, and constitutes the most pleasing fea- 


| ture upon that building, which might have been 


much improved by a more extensive employment 
of its enrichments. All about the Horticultural 
Gardens themselves burned clay architectural 
ornamentation is brought in, and more especially 
upon the inside of its noble conservatory, but by 
no means as much and as artistically as might 
have been. In such a wide and favourable field, 
still open to the adaptation of our national pot- 
tery in all its several branches as a decorative 
art, let us. hope to behold, ere long, its employ- 
ment there in garlands, friezes, busts and reliefs, 
and statues,—all, like its thus far unrivalled 
fountain, in artistically wrought and beautifully 
coloured clay. Nothing would better show the 
world what may be done in this material. 

Going to hardware glazed and variously 
coloured, we find that, for walls and flooring, 
the tiles produced by Minton, by Maw, and 
others, are what we want. Those especially with 
a pattern deeply sunk, manufactured by Minton 
after Pugin’s designs, are admirably adapted for 
walls upon which a diapering like any of those 
beautiful ones we admire so much in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Canterbury Cathedral, Selby Church, 
and Lincoln Minster is required. 

The productions of M. Devers, a Parisian 
manufacturer, are very good both for their mo- 
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delling and their smooth, even, well-chosen | 





Egyptian plague ?” There was a laugh, and he 


colour; but the bust by another French artist, | was told it was an Egyptian “placque:” the 


of Luca della Robbia, is sadly at fault regarding 
costume, and most egregiously so in its garish 
colours, danbed upon it so blotchy. 

For all ornamental domestic purposes, Minton’s 
pottery has won for itself not only an English, 
but a European reputation, so that it is need- 
less to point out the many fine specimens of it 
in this Museum ; but as we began, so will we end 
this lecture with the mention of that man’s 
name, and that, too, in connexion with the largest | 
and most elegant work of its sort ever produced | 
in this or any other country, that splendid foun- 
tain now in the Gardens of the Horticultural 





Society. The land that wrought this great work | 
could, we are sure, if asked, send forth still | 
mightier works of the kind. On looking on that ! 
splendid figure of St. George, and all the several | 
accessories of so diversified a character around | 
him, confident are we that the hands that 
modelled, coloured, and fired everything there, | 
are well able to people our squares, our streets, | 
our edifices, public and private, to the world’s | 
delight and instruction, with thousands of statues | 
in coloured burned clay. 
All through this lecture I have tried to guard | 
myself against the use, while dealing with my | 
own words, of such terms as terra-cotta,—en- 
amelled terra-cotta,—encaustic tiles,— Luca della 
Robbia ware,—and for the reasons following. 
Always are such expressions outlandish; and, 
though such hard words, with their learned 
length, may astound the crowd.the more they 
are not understood by them, those very words | 
fail in their object, which is, or ought to be, to | 
afford people information: quite wrong in their 
application to hardware, they mystify the better 
educated, whom they lead astray respecting the 
various and oftentimes totally different methods 
and materials which art employs in her several 
productions. Take, as an instance, the term 
“encaustic.” This means, and among the an- | 
cients was assigned to, quite another craft and 
process essentially apart from that of colouring | 
and firing tiles or any other kind of pottery. 
For true enamel, other ingredients are required ; 
and are laid upon metals, not clay. Again, the 
making of figures out of earth, giving to them a} 
coloured glaze, and fixing it by fire, belongs, of 
right, to the early Egyptians far more than to 
Luca della Robbia or to Minton: nay, as much 
as priority of time in use or invention can be- 
stow a title, more fittingly is such an appellation | 
of honour rendered to that ancient people than | 
to the Italian or to the Englishman, of whom | 


neither the one nor the other can with fairness | Italy, — ocelli Italiv, villule mee. 


| good here. 


second and, as far as the label spoke, correct 
reading, that was meant to scatter, only thick- 
ened, the mist upon this scholar’s mind. 

If a cure for such a vanity is to be wrought, 
it must be begun by a department which is 
bound up with science and education, as well as 
art; and among those who work under it there 
are those who might very soon draw up a fitting 
set of terms in pure good English, for the descrip- 
tion of anything of an artistic nature that could 
possibly find its way to our museums. Then, 


instead of, as now, taking at second-hand, more | 


especially from France, terms which the best 
French writers reject as unfitting and inadequate 
for their purpose, we should have an art-language 
of our own, as clear and as expressive as it was 
English, and to be understood by all. Not un- 


ofven do our smatterers in art-words bring to | 
mind the poet’s Madame Eglentine, of whom he | 


says,— 
“* And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly 
After the schole of Stratford-atte-bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 


Having these appliances within easy reach, it | 
remains with our patrons of art to ask for, and | 
with our artists to make themselves able to 
quickly answer such a call for their employment. 
Augustus was wont to say that he found Rome | 
of brick, and left it of marble. 
would much rather behold our houses built cf | 
brick, yet with all that ornament upon them | 
_which those very bricks themselves can have, 
along with the other various beauties that | 


burned clay, uncoloured and coloured, can so 


easily bestow, than witness large blocks of | 
marble, bought at great cost, heaped up into | 


so-called palaces, and unartistically adorned. 


The sentiment of that good old English monk, | 


Matthew Paris, who, while setting down the 
works done for the abbey church of St. Alban’s, 


by the handicraft of his brother monks there, and 
telling, as it might be, of a silver frontal for the 
altar, a jewelled shrine for the patron saint, or a 
golden image of the blessed Virgin Mary, says, | 


In quo etiam materiam superabat opus,—holds 
It is not because a house is made 
of marble that we should at once admire it, 
or think little of another built in brick: our 
admiration ought to be for the art-work bestowed 


|upon its materials, whatever they may be—slabs 


from Hymettus and Carrara, or clay from the 
potteries. 

It was the boast of Cicero that his country- 
houses, small as they might be, were the gems of 
This could 


attach his name as the originator of that specific | only have been from the artist’s handicraft judi- 


sort of hardware. 


When old Chaucer, in sketching his pilgrims, | 
tells us of one of them “ cleped Hubert,” and | 


how :— 

** Somewhat he lispéd for his wantonnesse 

To make his English swete upon his tonge,” 

we laugh, like the poet, at this foolish limitour’s 
childishness and silly affectation; but ought we to | 
smile or frown the while we read the catalogues 
to some of the national museums, and find page 
after page bespattered with words and phrases 
borrowed, and without the slightest need, from 
French and Italian, as if it were the advertise- 
ment of a Parisian curiosity shopkeeper, or the 
bill of fare of a Neapolitan pastry-cook. Of a 
truth, our dear old mother-tongue, while it has 
about it the strength of iron, can take the bur- 
nish and the brightness of glittering steel, and 
be made as bendable as the wants of any pen 
can need. If English undefiled was able enough 
for a long and large race of men who have by 
their writings—“in words that burn and thoughts 
that breathe’’—raised our literature to be among 
the finest that mankind either ever had or has, 
surely it ought to be good and full enough to 
answer all the wants even of the compilers of 
our art-museum catalogues. 

For the description of art-works, ancient and 
modern, I am aware, a particular set of terms— 
a phraseology of its own—is required; but it 
easily can, and ought to be, in unmistakable 
English for English folks, of whom not the 
thousands only, but the millions, know nothing 
of any foreign language, words borrowed from 
which are so much gibberish to them,—and not 
to them only, but to the better educated. As, 
among a crowd of others, I happened, a few 
weeks ago, to be looking at a collection of anti- 
quities labelled by one of those who have 
adopted the modern style of wording, a gentle- 
man of classical acquirements—an Oxford, M.A., 
—asked why a small piece of stone figured with 





Egyptian hieroglyphics should be called “ an 


ciously applied to these residences. Let every 
Englishman, with wealth enough at his com- 
mand, try and make his house one among the 
ornaments of his country in the provinces ; and 
however small it be, one of the stars in the 
square or street in London where he lives, and 
thus show that, like the old Roman, he is glad to 
lend new beauties to his native land, and solace 
to his fellow citizens. 

The good result of this will be, that our most 
dingy streets, our dullest thoroughfares, will put 
on an everlasting look of gladsomeness; and 
those who have every day to walk them,—if in 
health and happiness, will be still more cheered ; 
if in sickness and in sorrow—and sorrow and 
sickness betide us all—will not be still more 
saddened by their appearance: instead of our 
present rather wide-spread meanness, we, too, 
shall have, everywhere about this vast me- 
tropolis, “our streets of palaces and walks of 
state,”— not merely so because they are 
the dwellings of nobility, but palaces of litera- 
ture, or arts, of sciences, and of trade. With our 
roofs all tiled in tiles well glazed, various in 
colour, starred in gold, or diapered in a pattern 
and artistically set out, we shali have, instead of 
grimy miles of dull red tiling and ugly chimney- 
pots, something beautiful to gaze upon as we 
look down from the top of Hampstead-hill or 
Highgate over the vast city sparkling beneath 
the sunshine, or as it twinkles in the moonlight 
as if it were all overspread with glass like some 
huge crystal palace. 

Not long ago we had the New Zealander 
among us. When next he comes again,—when 
century after century he comes,—it will be, let 
us hope, each time to find London—England— 
richer, greater, more adorned, than before. In- 
stead of becoming the fulfiller of Macaulay’s 
dream, and seeing in the shattered dome of St. 
Paul’s a picturesque ruin to sketch from a broken 
arch of crumbling London Bridge, it will be to 


| Glesover fresh splendours all about him there. 





For myself, 1 | 


Standing on now new Westminster Bridge, wide 
and beautiful as it is, he will observe that, above 
and below it, others wider and more stupendous 
are bestriding our noble Thames. Instead of 
shivered cupolas and mouldering walls, he will 
behold, as fitting objects for the drawings he 
wishes to take back with him, the magnificent 
streets, the splendid palaces, the glittering roofs, 
the artistic gardens, the majestic buildings of 
renovated and architectural London. 

But to this important end I must recall to 
mind that soul-stirring, noble charge which 
Nelson, just before meeting the foe, and his 
glorious victory over him at Trafalgar, is said to 
have sent round all the fleet, in this short sen- 
tence,—“ England expects every man to do his 
duty.” Wishful that the cry I here utter may 
go forth hence and reach the .ears of English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh noblemen and gentle- 
folks, and awaken them to take their part in this 
great national work ; remembering, too, that of 
my audience there may be present individuals 
from every quarter of the emptre, I fain would 
somewhat vary Nelson’s wording and say,— 
“ Britain expects every man—ay, every woman, 
too,—to do their duty.” I say woman, for I 
believe the instincts of woman are quicker than 
man’s in spelling on the face the feelings of the 
hidden heart ; I believe her light hands better 
able than his to write upon the clay her own 
keen readings of our humanity; and we know 
what a few good strokes, however slightly made, 
can do in bringing out all the truth and all the 
| beauty of expression. Genius, like the soul, is 
of no gender; and at all times there have been 
| women who excelled in all the arts and sciences. 
As a witness of his own days, Vasari, in his life 
of Madonna Properzia de’ Rossi, observes,— 
|“ There are women who have not disdained to 
contend, as it were, with us (men) for the vaunt 
,and palm of superiority in a different arena (of 
literature), and have set themselves, with their 
white and delicate hands, to mechanical, or, 
speaking more exactly, to manual labours; 
forcing from the rigidity of marble, and from the 
sharp asperity of iron, that fame which was the 
desire of their hearts, and succeeding in the 
attainment of its highest eminence, as did our 
| Properzia de’ Rossi of Bologna, a maiden of rich 
gifts, who was equally excellent with others in 
the disposition of all household matters, while 
‘she gained a point of distinction in many sciences 
/well calculated to awaken the envy, not of 
women only, but of men also (Lives, ii., 238). 
| Within our own remembrance, there have been 
‘many distinguished lady - artists. Princess 
Mary of Orleans gave to the world that beau- 
'tifal statue of the famous but unfortunate 
maiden warrior, Joan of Arc, which she not only 
modelled, but chiselled, too, with her own hands 

in marble. Miss Hosmer, the pupil of our 
_ Gibson, lately charmed us all with the exhibition 
of her fine statue of Zenobia. Among our aris- 
| tocracy there are high-born dames who, I know, 
/can model exquisitely. Lady artists, you belong 
'to an ancient, an illustrious, a noble sisterhood ; 
for you it is, in these our days, to lengthen this 
brilliant succession, and add, by your artistic 
talents new glory and fresh honours to your 
honourably and highly honoured pedigree ; and, 
ladies and gentlemen, as I say farewell, let me 
bid God speed to the great, the glorious, the 
national work before you. 











THE COLOURED DECORATION OF 
CHURCHES. 


THERE is, perhaps, no department of the 
Gothic revival in which we are so behindhand as 
in the knowledge and practice of the application 
of decorative colour to the interior of our Gothic 
buildings. In the course of our restorations 
during the present generation, we have so gene- 
rally found traces of decorative colouring on the 
walls and arcades of the churches which have 
been wholly or partially stripped of their accu- 
mulated coats of whitewash, that we may take 
it for granted that it was the usual, if not the 
universal custom, of the Medizval architects,— 
our masters in the art. The public would not 
tolerate the want of decent finish in the plain 
plastered walls of our churches; architects 
would not submit to the want of additional force 
which a little judicious colduring would give to 
the architectural details of their buildings, if we 
had not all been brought up in the school of 
whitewash. Per' we should have been fur- 
ther advanced in restoration of decorative 
colour if some of the early experiments in it had 
not been so unfortunate as we must admit they 
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were. These experiments were usually the work 
of enthusiastic amateurs, who, finding traces of 
the ancient colouring on some portion of a 
church, or on some item of its furniture, set to 
work incontinently to restore it ; and the result 
was commonly anything but satisfactory. 

We are free to admit that we have studied a 
good many such examples of the ancient poly- 
chromy of churches and their furniture with a 
great deal of perplexity of mimd, and are pre- 


give emphasis and additional enrichment to the 
| principal architectural features of the building, 
| Viz., to the pillars and arches of the arcades, and 
|to the doors and windows; to bring out the 
(details of the moulded and carved features 


| with greater distinctness, and give them the 


| heightened charm of colour; and to break the 


| monotony of the plain wall spaces by bands and 


| diapers. Into another class we may place all 


the painting which contains pictures of divine 


pared to confess honestly that we do not always | and saintly personages, and Seriptural and | 
appreciate them. That they did not look har-| legendary subjects; though these pictures were 
monious and pleasing when surrounded with all | probably always combined with painting which 


their Medizeval accessories, we hesitate to say ; | 
but we venture to say that many of them look | 


very strange and bizarre now; and, when they 
were coarsely and crudely restored, and the glar- 
ing patch of colour was seen amidst the plain 
stone and whitewash of the rest of the church, | 
they were so utterly incomprehensible and | 
gaudy that they discouraged the experimenters | 
from any further essays in the same direction, | 
and created a public outcry against the very 
notion of attempting to revive the Medisval 
system of decorative colour. 

But the fact remains that our ecclesiastical 
buildings, with their unrelieved stone and plain | 
surfaces of plastered wall, are unfinished and 
unsatisfactory ; and it is high time we took it in 
hand to try to aseertain what are the principles 
on which we may obtain the relief and finished 
effect which we cannot doubt that colour, rightly 
applied, would give to the interiors of our | 
churches. Notwithstanding what we have thus 
frankly admitted, as to the failure of experi- 
mental attempts to restore bits of ancient 
Gothic colouring, we venture to assert that 
the first step towards any serious endeavour 
to discover a system of colouring which shall 
be satisfactory to our modern taste, is to 
ascertain more thoroughly than we have yet | 
done, what was the genera] system on which the 
Medizval architects applied colour to their 
buildings. We know, if only from their stained- 
glass windows and their illuminated MSS., that 
they were great masters of the art of arranging 
positive colour so as to produce a harmonious 
effect. We all admit that they were great mas- 
ters in the art of architecture, and we should 
expect, 0 priori, that men who were such archi- 
tects and such colourists, would know better than 
to spoil their buildings by a barbarous applica- 
tion of crude inharmonious patches of colour. 
We should expect that even if we found it neces- 
sary to modify their system to suit our modern 
taste, we should at least find some valuable | 
principles as a basis for the development of a} 
modern system, and a good many suggestive | 
hints, which would help us in the details of our | 
designs. We submit that at present we have) 
not evidence enough before us to form an) 
opinion upon. All that has yet been published 
on the subject of polychromatic decoration is of 
small portions of the building, or special items | 


painted of a colour which contrasts with that of 
the voussoir with which it is in contact. 

The system of colour is very simple. The 
walls are generally prepared with a coat of fine 
plaster, of a pale buff colour, which forms the 
ground of the ornamentation. The lines which 
mark out the stones are usually red, the voussoirs 
are usually pale buff, yellow, dull red, and black ; 
a little farther decoration is sometimes added, in 
which a brighter red and blue and green are 
sparingly used. 

These are some of the examples of this style 
of decoration which have come under our no- 








was merely decorative. 


If, again, we arrange our examples chronolo- | 
gically, we do not observe any very striking | 
differences of style corresponding with the archi- | 
tectural styles, the Norman, Early English, | 


Decorated, and Perpendicular. There are some 
peculiarities in the earlier examples, which em- | 
brace those of the Norman and extend some 
way down into the Early English period of 
architecture. The rest of the series, down to 
the end of the Perpendicular period, does not 


|seem to present any differences sufficiently 
characteristic to justify us in attempting to 


break them up into different styles ; for though 


‘the details vary in fashion, the principles of 
| treatment are very much the same throughout 


the pure Gothic period. It is only when we 


‘arrive at the Jacobean period that we find a_ 


really new style of decoration introduced. 
The earliest style of decorative colouring 
seems to have extended over the Norman period, | 


and some way down into the Early English | 


period of architecture, viz., to about the time of 
Henry Ill. The change in the style of colour- | 
ing does not, therefore, coincide with the change 
in the style of architecture. In glass-painting 
we find the same thing, the Norman style of win- 
dows extending some way cown into thethirteenth 


‘century. It might, perhaps, have been expected | 


a priori, that there should be this correspond- 
ence between glass-painting and mural-painting, 
since it is very likely that the same class of 
artists designed both. 

The walls are very commonly covered with | 
lines in imitation of the joints of masonry. The 
lines are sometimes single, and these are nearly | 
always dark red. Sometimes the lines are | 
double, and then not uncommonly one line is | 
light and the other dark red, or one is red and | 
the other black. Some of our readers may be 
disposed to cry out against this mode of treat- 
ment as sham masonry; but though the pattern is 
undeniably derived from masonry jointing, there | 
is no attempt to deceive the beholder into the | 
belief that the walls are of fine hewn stone, 


and the pattern seems to be used honestly as a 


simple diaper pattern, for the sake of relieving 
the monotony of the plain plastered surface. | 
Often an ornament is introduced in the middle 
of each rectangle of the pattern, which very 
much enriches the effect. There is an example | 


tice. In Rochester Cathedral, the whole of the 
Norman work seems to have been covered with 
colour, the stones of the shafts and arches being 
alternately red, green, and yellow, regardless of 
the mouldings upon them. There isa Norman 
arch in the south transept of this cathedral 
covered with plaster, which is picked out in 
alternate voussoirs of green, red, and yellow ; 
while the label moulding is picked out in 
similar short lengths of colour which contrasts 
with that of the voussoir with which it is in 
contact: thus, if the voussoir is green, the 
bit of label over it is red or yellow. The 
arches of early Norman date at Winchester 
Cathedral have a coat of plaster over the ma- 
sonry which retains indications of colour. On 
the side of one of the arches that faces east- 
ward are radiating lines to represent voussoirs, 
and in each voussoir are intersecting bands of 
red, which form a kind of cross pattern, which 
bands are dotted with spots of a deeper red. 
The opposite side of the same arch is orna- 
mented with a different design, of the same 
colour, with a scroll pattern running round 
parallel with the arch. Again, on a screen at 
Winchester Cathedral against the south wall of 
the lady-chapel which has triplets of shafts, 
the centre shaft of each triplet is painted alter- 
nately red and black, while the shafts on either 
side are of the contrasting colour; and there is 
no relief of the whole colour except that there is 
a black band round the red shafts at about every 
foot of their height. 

At St. Alban’s Abbey Church we are so for- 
tunate as to have a considerable number of 
Norman arches in the nave, in which the original 
decoration may still be traced; and they afford 
us an extensive and valuable series of examples 
of design in this style of decoration. They have 
only lately been discovered, and are, we believe, 
yet unpublished : we therefore describe the whole 
series as well as we can with the assistance of 
two illustrations. 

The piers and arches on which the decoration 
appears are of the work of Paul of Caen, 
1077-1088, and are built in great part of the 
Roman bricks obtained from the adjoining ruins 
of Verulam. They are covered over with fine 
plaster, of the usual pale-buff colour, which 
forms the ground of the decoration. 

Each arch is plainly recessed, of three orders, 


of its furniture, or the scraps of wall painting | of a Norman pattern of this class on the walls of | which we shall describe as the outer angle, the 
which have been engraved in the transactions of the church of St. Cross Hospital, Winchester; middle angle, and the soffit angle. In No. 1 


i 


our various archzeological and architectural 
societies. We want more evidence, especially | 
of the few lines and touches distributed over the | 
whole building, which helped to bring the spots | 
of more elaborate colour into a general system. 
Having ourselves collected some evidence of this | 
character, much of which is hitherto unpublished, 
we propose to lay it before the reader as our | 
quota towards a more thorough examination of | 
the subject. A considerable proportion of the | 
notes which we shall be able to give will be) 
fragmentary ; if others will contribute to the 
fragmentary notes out of their own sketch-books, 
we shall probably find ourselves in possession of 
fragments enough to afford the data for some 
general conclusions. But in one or two instances 
we shall be able to give indications of the whole 
system of decoration in particular churches ; the 
systems will be found to be of the simplest kind 
of decoration ; but perhaps they will not be the 
less valuable for our purpose on that account ; 
since we shall be the better able to understand 
the more complex systems of colouring when 
we have once mastered a few examples of a 
simpler kind ; and because it is the simpler ap- 
plication of colour that we want to begin with 
in any attempt to introduce it in our own 
practice. 

We first of all look through the whole series 
of examples which lie before us, in order to 
ascertain if they will fall into any natural 
arrangement or classification. We see at once 
that there are two great classes into which we 


another, from the staircase of the erypt in the, 
church of St. Radegonde, Poitiers, is here en- | 
graved. (Fig. 1.) 

A glance at any extensive series of drawings of 
mural paintings is enough to show that the use of | 
this “ masonry pattern,” with and without the 
central ornament, is common in the plain wall 
spaces of every period of Gothic architecture. But 
in this first Norman period the effect of masonry | 
is also aimed at in the decoration of the arches 
and other architectural features of the building, 
particularly of masonry in which different 
coloured stones are used. It looks as if the 
decoration had been designed to satisfy eyes 
which had been accustomed to the constructive 
colour obtained by the use of different coloured 
stones and marbles. It would be natural to us 
in colouring a circular arch to treat it like a great 
bended bow, and carry continuons lines of colour 
or ornament round it. If there were mouldings 
carved round the arch, we should certainly take 
them as the motif of our colouring; and if there | 
were not, we should probably imitate the effect | 
of continuous mouldings by continuous lines of | 
light and shade, or of contrasted colour. But 
the Norman artists picked out the arch in 
regular vonssoirs, and very frequently painted 
the voussoirs of different colours. Even when 
there are carved mouldings running round the 
arch, the arch is still often picked out in different 
coloured voussoirs, the colour of each voussoir 
running through the whole suite of mouldings 
carved upon it. And where there is a projecting 











might divide the whole series. In one class the 
painting is merely decorative : it is applied to! 





hood moulding over the arch, the hood is also | 


picked out in short lengths, and each length is | 


the original colouring of the outer and middle 
angle seems to have been effaced, and we have 


| only the decoration of the soffit left, which, how- 


ever, is interesting. The angles are marked off 
in voussoirs by dark-red lines, the stones being 
alternately buff and yellow; the remainder of 
the face of the soffit is marked out with a 
masonry pattern, and further ornamented by the 
insertion of dark-red ornaments in the middle of 
each rectangle, the ornaments are a star on 
each stone of one row anda circle surrounded by 
dots in each stone of the alternate row. 

The capitals are also ornamented with colour. 
Under the abacus is a broad stripe of different 
colours, grey, yellow, brown-red, yellow and 
grey, each 2 in. wide; then 3 in. deep of red 
bounded by black. 

The second pier (Fig. 2) has its decoration more 
perfectly preserved. The outer angle is divided 


| into voussoirs, which are alternately white and 


yellow. The middle angle is divided into vous- 
soirs, which are yellow, white, and black, alter- 
nately. The soffit angle is divided into vous- 
soirs of the same colours as the middle angle, 
and arranged in the same order, but of unequal 
size, so that they do not coincide with them. 
The face of the soffit is divided into masonry 
patterns, as in No. 1, and each stone is orna- 
mented with a flower, which is set on a curved 
stalk which springs from the base of one of the 
jointing lines. We give the flower in the margin 
to a larger scale; the stems are red, the flower 
lavender, strongly outlined at the base of each 
petal with black; the effect of the pattern is 
very pretty. 
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Fig. 1.—From St, Radegonde, Poitiers. 
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ig. 4. 
Window Decoration: 





St. Alban’s Abbey. 





THE COLOURED DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 





Fig. 2.—St, Alban’s Abley Church. 





Fig.5.—Wall Pattern: Carlisle Cathedral. 








Fig. 6.—Norman Doorway from 
Cloister Court, Fountains. 








No. 3 (Fig. 3) has the outer edge of white, | arches in the same arcade have red voussoirs | roll at the angle of the stone has red ovals 


yellow, and black voussoirs, the middle edge of 


with wide white jointing lines. The plain 


/edged with orange, on a ground of blue. At 


the same colours, but differently arranged, viz., | masonry pattern is marked out with red lines as Fountains Abbey there are traces of painting on 


white, black, and yellow, and the soffit edge of 
white, yellow, and black again; the voussoirs | 
coincide all through. 
with a double chevron pattern, alternately white | 


and red; the chevrons meeting on the apex of | the window next to the north-west pier in the _ wood-cut. (Fig. 6.) 


the arch in a double lozenge. In the capital of | 


usual. 
Two other fragments help us still further to 
ration. One is a fragment of decoration round 


transept, which is represented in Fig. 4. The 


!one of the Norman doors from the cloister into 
what is now called the “ brothers’ room,” which 


The soffit is ornamented | the attainment of the complete scheme of deco- | supply us with another example of a different 


_kind, and is represented in the accompanying 
It will be observed that the 
| points of the chevrons on the hood do not coincide 


this pier, the band of colour used in the abacus | ornamentation is entirely in black. Again, under | with the edge of the moulding, but fall upon the 


divides, as shown in the cut, and the lower /|a south window in the nave, is a long band of | face of the chamfer. 


The broad face of the arch 


portion (which is red) hangs in loops on the | colour, 30 in. wide, which looks like a kind of | is picked out into voussoirs by red lines, which 


segmental faces of the cushion capital. 


voussoirs, the middle edge of white, yellow, and | 
black, the soffit edge again of white and yellow ; | 
but the stones do not coincide. The soffit is | 
ornamented in a way which may be described | 
heraldically as lozengy, the rows of lozenges | 
being alternately white and yellow. 

In No. 5 the outer edge is of yellow and white 
voussoirs, the middle edge of red and white, the 
soffit edge of black and white, and the face of 
the soffit is ornamented with large thin chev- 
rons, alternately white and red, which form a 
St. Andrew’s Cross at the apex of the arch. 

No. 6 has the outer edge of white and yellow 
voussoirs, the middle of red and white, the soffit 
edge of black and white, the face of the soffit 
of chevrons as in No. 5, but turned in the 
opposite direction, so that they form lozenges 
where they meet in the centre, as shown in the 
margin of the woodcut. In all these examples 
the spandrels between the arches have been 
picked out in a plain masonry pattern; in some 
of them, e.g., on the north pier nearest the 
transept, the pier itself has been picked out with 
angle voussoirs of white jointing lines on a 
yellow ground, while the face of the pier has 
been picked out in masonry pattern in red lines, 
like that on the face of the soffit in No. 1, only 
that the stones have no central ornament. 

In the south transept we find some other 
varieties of ornament. In the arcade on the 
east side, between the transept and the chapel, 
in the pier and arch nearest to the tower pier, 
the voussoirs are more elaborately jointed. The 
stones themselves are yellow, the joints between 
are white, and the lines which mark out the 
stones are black on two sides, and red on the 
other two, as indicated in the woodcut. Over 
the arch is a band of ornament, in a white 


| stringcourse, carried under the nave windows. 


In No. 4 the outer edge is of white and yellow | 


An example (Fig. 5) in the south transept 
clerestory of Carlisle Cathedral will illustrate 
the masonry wall pattern, and the division 
of the arch into regular voussoirs, of which 
we have spoken above. In the small side 
arches of the triplet the painting proceeds a step 
beyond the mere division into voussoirs. The 
right-hand arch, for example, is really composed 
of two stones. The ray-like lines are scratched 
on the stone witha chisel, and then painted with 
red. But this triplet also gives us an example 
of the way in which the capitals of pillars often 
have their carving brought forward and height- 
ened in effect by the use of colour. The plain 
part of the capitals is coloured red, and the 
carving of the lower part of the capitals is 
brought out with red, as indicated by the tint- 
ing of the woodcut. A line of red is also run 
in the quirk of the abacus, and of the base, and 
of the imposts of the jambs. 

At Rochester Cathedral, in the triforial arches 
of the nave, we have also some traces of this 
more ornate style of decoration. The sculptured 
enrichments which fill the spandrel spaces be- 
tween the double arches and the containing 
arch are picked out in different colours. In 
the recent restoration of Carlisle Cathedral, some 
painted stones, parts of the Norman building, 
which had been built up into the wall of the 
Early English north transept, were brought to 
light again, and supply us with additional ex- 
amples of elaborate Norman painting. Of 
these examples of the chevron moulding round 
an arch, the first has the chevron coloured 
yellow upon a ground of red, the fleurs- 
de-lys and pellets being white; the second is 
& more elaborate example: the middle part of 
the stone has a claret-red ground, the roll- 
moulding on it is orange, with central stripe of 





pattern on a dark red ground. The other two 


blue, in which the beads are white; the plain 


| do not coincide with the actual joints of the 
|masonry. On the walls of the room into which 
this doorway leads are traces of red, which seems 
to be the ground-colour of its painted decoration. 
In addition to the two capitals from the cleres- 
tory of Carlisle already mentioned, another larger 
example, from the tower pier, in which the plain 
upper portion of a common cushion capital is 
enriched with a painted pattern. At St. Alban’s 
is a loose Norman capital lying in the south 
transept, on which two animals are carved ; the 
ground has been painted red, so as to throw 
up the carving; and this seems to be a com- 
mon mode of relieving bas-relief architectural 
carving. 

Our Norman examples have hitherto been 
taken from cathedrals: there is an example of 
the same style (though, perhaps, late in the 
style), at East Ham, near London, from which 
we may, perhaps, gather the whole scheme of 
the original decoration of an apsidal chancel of a 
little Norman church. The apse is lighted by 
three round-headed lights. Under these windows 
runs a broad stripe of brown, which looks as if it 
had been painted over again in modern time. 
Beneath this stripe there are indications of a 
plain masonry pattern in red lines. Round each 
window is a red line parallel with the edge of the 
window splay, leaving a margin of 3 in. or 4 in. 
wide, which is divided by double red lines into 
alternate long and short: the smaller stones are 
coloured red, the others left of the buff colour of 
the ground. Within the splay another line runs 
round parallel with the edge of the splay, and 
3 in. or 4 in. from it, so as to leave a 
plain margin,* and all the rest of the splay is 
covered with a plain masonry pattern of red 
lines. The rest of the wall space is also covered 


* One is inclined to suspect that this margin must have 
been originally divided into red and buff stones to match 
the adjoining outer margin. 
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with a masonry pattern, but enriched with a red 
sexfoil (“ voided ” of the ground colour), on each 
stone. A scroll foliage pattern runs round the 
top of the wall, and gives an appropriate finish | 
to the wall decoration. The chancel arch has the 
margins of its soffit treated like the outer mar 
gin of the window, and within these margins 
runs a scroll foliage pattern of Early English 
character, with a rudely drawn head im the apex 
of the arch. Mr. G. Buckler, who saw these 
paintings when newly discovered, says that these 
marginal squares were filled with some pattern 
now so indistinct as mot easily to be recog- 
nised, and that the predominating colour in the | 
border was verditer green. There were also life- | 
size paintings of figures on the of the | 
chancel arch, which have now beem ebliterated. | 
There is another example of early decoration in | 
the little village church of Little Braxted, Essex. | 
It is a picturesque little Norman building, with | 
a semicireular eastern A slight differ- 
ence in the thickness of the wall, om the north | 
side only, serves to show that a rather large 
proportion of the building was divided off for a | 
chancel. It seems to have had originally three | 
smal] rewnd-headed lights at the east end, and a 
large one on each side of the apse. A Decorated 
two-light window was subsequently inserted for | 
an east windew ; and all the rest of the windows 
are irregular insertions of later date than the 
walls; but at the west end are two original | 
pointed lancets with a plain rownd window over. | 
In the course of recent restoration three different | 
dates of wall-painting were brought to light. | 
The first was probably coeval with the building. | 
The walig had been washed over with a thin coat | 
of buff-coloured plaster, and then painted with 
masonry pattern in double lines of dark red | 
colour, The pattern was continued im the splays | 
of the original windows, the lines converging in | 
the arch of the splay. Of the same date, no | 
doubt, were two dedication crosses, which still | 
remained under the two original windows at the | 
east end. These crosses were of the form called | 
botonnée within a circle. The cross was of dark | 
red colour ; the circular margin is now ofa dirty i 
neutral tint, which, perhaps, was blue or green ; | 
and the ground is of a slightly pink tinge.* | 
Over this appeared another wall decoration, 
which had been done subsequently to the block- | 
ing up of the two round-headed original lights | 
on each side of the eastern triplet, and was, | 
perhaps, coeval with the insertion of the Deeo- 
rated windows at the east end, and elsewhere. | 
It consists of a diaper of large fiowers, of a 
very dark red colour. The flowers were not dis. | 
posed with any very great care to keep them in| 
horizontal lines or at equal distances. How far | 
the pattern extended could not be ascertained ; 
the most considerable remaining portion of it 
was on the east wall. A third series of painting 
consisted of texts im black letter, with orna- 
mental berders of Jacobean character. 

In the ruined and since destroyed church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Doncaster, there were traces 
of decorative painting onthe Norman arches of the 
nave. The cushion capitals were relieved with 
red, amd there were scroll patterns round the 
chancel arch and other arches, of which a draw- 
ing is given in the plates of a work on the charch 
by the Bev. J. E. Jackson.+ 








CHAPEL OF THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY, 
WELBECK-STREET. 


Tuts chapel has lately been rebuilt, under the 
direction of Mr. James Thomson, architect. It 
has some points of special interest, not only on. 
account of beimg one of the only two places in | 
the metropolis devoted to divine service accord- 
ing to the Greek ritual, the other being in | 
Lordon-wall; but also in a clase of architecture | 
—ee we have fewer examples than of most 
ethers. 

The style is Byzantine, and the distinetive 
feature it aims to embody, is that of firmamental 
expanse, as contradistinguished frem the flat 
ceilings of the Latin or pointed roofs of Gothic 
churches. This is effected by means of arched 
ceilings throughout, the centre having a domical 
roof or cupola superimposed upon a polygonal 
tambour. It is true all this is attempted on agmall 
scale, it being a sort of private chapel belong- 
ing to the embassy ; but it is not without its re- 
sults, and the initiative is due to » suggestion 











° Similar dedication crosses have been found elsewhere, 
and of different dates—e.g., at St. John’s, Winchester ; 


Wiston, Suffolk; Coggeshall, E iC.— 
petra sb me I Rg egeshall, Essex, &c.—all of the same 
+ To be continued, 





received from St. Petersburg. Mr. Thomson 
has embraced the idea, and contrived to manage 
both the practical diffieulties of a confined posi- 
tion and space, with the obligations of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, and also in details to 
work out features which characterise the style. 
The chapel consists of a parallelogram, not 


exceeding 50 ft. by 24 ft. including walls, and of 
a height varying from 20 ft. to 40 ft. length 
is divided into three of two 


compartments, 
are devoted to the auditorium, and the third, 
formed into an apse, is limited to the sanctum. 
This latter is raised and approached by three 
cireular steps, on each side of which is a small 
platform for the choristers, the whole being 
enclosed with a dwarf metal railing. Between 
this and the altar is erected an ornamental 
sereen formed of solid masonry, with carved 
mouldings and marble pillars, having alabaster 
caps and bases: this, hase on the one hand it 
represents the veil of the temple, separating the 
body of the chapel from the “ Holy of Holies,” 
serves also as an Iconostasis, not for sculptured 
images, 


tion of Russian artists of considerable talent. 


They are chiefly reduced copies of some of the) 


most celebrated pictures in the Cathedral of St. 
Izaak, and in the chapel of her Imperial High- | 
ness the Grand Duchess Marie, who has taken 
great interest in the work. : 

The pictures in niches severally represent 
the Saviour, the Virgin, St. Nicholas (the patron 
saint of Russia), St. George, and the archangels | 
Gabriel and St. Michael, and in the crowning 
panel of the screen is a picture of the Holy Supper, | 
after the eminent Russian painter, Bruloff. The 
centre of the screen has elaborately-carved and 
gilt folding doors, the panels of which are filled 
with small paintings of the four Evangelists and 
the Annunciation of the Virgin. The base of 
the screen has mosaic panels formed of alabaster, 
marble, and pelychromatic tiles. 

On the flank walls of the chapel, are to be. 
placed pictares representing St. Mary Magdalene 
and St. Alexander. The whole of the paintings 
and sereen are the gift of H. Basil Gromoff, a. 
Russian gentleman of high position and esteem | 
in St. Petersburg. Behind the screen doors, 
will be the customary curtain of damask silk, | 
which, when drawn aside, displays the sacred 
altar and its insignia. 

The Russian mode of worship being wholly a 
standing or kneeling service, there are no pews 
or stall seats provided, but a plain solid oak 
bench skirts the side of the chapel for the use of 
those worshippers whose age or infirmity may | 
claim that relief. 

The cupola is constructed of iron, and contains 
twelve lunettes 5 ft. high, in which it has 
been ted to have glass paintings, repre- 
senting figures of the four great prophets, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel, and eight of the 
| minor prophets ; above these, in mural painting, 
heads of the twelve Apostles, upon gold discs. 
| The ventilation is effected by 
in diameter, in cupola, 
covering of which is acted upon by a balance- 
weight connected with a coronal or chandelier 
for lighting the chapel. 

The chapel, could it have been seen, would 
have assumed an architectural exterior; but agit | 
is placed in the rear of the residence of the Very 
Rev. Popoff (the priest), that has not 
been attempted. It is approached through the 
house by a corridor and circular vestibule, ter- 
minated by an arched doorcase of freestone, for 
which a pair of elaborate and massive bronze | 
gates have been prepared. It is ultimately pro- 
posed to erect a suitable porch in Welbeck- 
street, to identify the entrance to this place of 
Russian worship. The interior of the building 
is in progress of painting and decoration, from 
drawings prepared by Mr. Thomson, jun., under 
whose personal superintendence they will be 
carried out, so that the chapel may be ready for 
service at an early day. 

The building is provided with a hot-water 
apparatus for warming, by Messrs. Bailey. The 
bronze gates are by Mr. Potter, the iconostasis 
by Mr. Field, and the rest of the work by Mr. 
Howard, the builder. 


| 


i 








Warrr Svurpty ror Paris.—The municipal 
authorities in Paris are just about to undertake 
the supplying of the city with pure water. To 
this end a reservoir, capable of supplying 40,000 
cubic feet of water every twenty-four hours, is 
now being constructed at Menilmontant, at an 
|expense of 40,000,000 francs. The water is to 





' 
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but for paintings, which are the produc- | 


| 
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ARCHZ OLOGICAL MEETINGS. 


Somerset Archeological Society.—The sixteenth 
annual meeting of this association was held at 
Barnham on this occasion. A temporary mu- 
seum was opened, but the collection was of a 
very limited character. An interesting contri- 
bation was sent by the Rev. J. Yatman, of 
Winscombe-hill. In pulling down the walls of 
Rowberrow Charch, which were in a dangerous 
state, the remains of an old churchyard cross 
were found, of the very oldest type of architec- 
ture found in Britain, resembling the inter. 
twining serpents’ tails which are found in monu- 
ments only of Irish, or Manx, or Welsh origin. 
These remains are said to be nearer to the well- 
known urn at Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire, and 
of the date of 800 or 900, or even earlier, 
resembling the Scandinavian carvings of a later 
date, and very much resembling the Mexican 
antiquities discovered by Stephens and others in 
| Central America. They are ruthlessly cut up 
by restorers, who, in the sixteenth century, 
“restored” this church. The carvings were 
‘curious, and attracted some attention. The 
‘proceedings of the day commenced with the 
annual business meeting, after which, the Rev. 
T. Hugo read a paper “ Om the History of tho 
Religious House of Whitehall, at Dehester,” and 
Mr. Serel one “On the Wellesley Family and 
Somersetshire,” written with the view of show- 
ing that there was good ground for believing 
that the family of the Duke of Wellington was 
connected with Somerset, and especially with 
Wells. “The Duke” had a farm in the county, 
took his title from Wellington there, and always 
spoke of himself as a Somerset man, though 
born in Ireland. Mr. Roach Smith read an 
address upon the antiquity of man, illustrating 
his remarks by drawings of the head of the Bos 
Primigenus and flint implements, bones found 





| in some caves at Tenby, and by quotations from 


the works of many eminent writers. In the 
middle of his address the company rose to visit 
Burnham Church, Mr. Smith te fimish his paper 
at the evening mecting. On arriving at the 
church the party inspected the various parts of 
the building, and explanations were given by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, the Rev. T. Hugo, and Dr. Giles. 
At the evening meeting Mr. Smith concluded 


| his paper, amd there was some discussion on it. 


Next day an excursion was made by sixty or 
seventy of the party to South Brent Church, 
Brent Knoll, and East Brent ; alsoto Lympsham 
Church, Mr. Freeman and other gentlemen de- 
scribing the buildings. Brean Down was then 
visited. On the return it was intended to visit 
the churches of Braen and Berrow; but the 
lateness of the hour and approaching darkness 
prevented this being done. Im the evening 
some papers were read; and on the following 
day a second excursion took , when Burtle, 
and the sand banks, the Abbot’s Way, Wedmore, 
Mark, and other places, were visi 

Beds Archeological and Architectural Society.— 
The members ef this society made their usual 
summer excursionon the 25th ult. The starting 
point was Marston Station, and the party visited 
the churches of Millbrook, Steppingley, Flit- 
wick, Westoning, Flitton, Maulden, and Hough- 


ton Conquest. 
| Bucks Architectural and Archwological Associa- 


tion.—The annual excursion and meeting of the 
members of this society was held in the district 
a Quainton, Denham Court, 
and hall. The“ meet” was at Waddes- 
don Church, where «# restoration has lately 
been effected. The annual meeting was held in 
the hall of Deddershall House, where a on 
Doddershall was read by the Rev. C. meacs, 
who also read a paper by the Rev. W. H. Kelke 
on “ Ancient Stone Crosses,” with especial refer- 
ence to those im the county of Buckingham. 
Stone pillars (Mr. Kelke observes) bearing the 
figure of the cross, appear to have been occa- 
sionally in use among the unconverted Romans; 
but in such cases it is generally apparent from 
the devices on them, or from other indications, 
that they are of Pagan extraction. Christian 
crosses may be divided into the three heads of 
churchyard, wayside, and market crosses. The 
churchyard cross is probably the earliest form 
known in Britaim, The first missionaries usually 
erected a cross to mark the place where they 
assembled the congregation ; and these places, 
being inclosed by a wall or ditch, constituted 
open-air sanctuaries. Churches were often built 
within these inclosures; but even after the first 
wooden crosses had decayed, others were erected, 
sometimes two in the same churchyard, either to 





ibe brought from the Marne. 


afford additional kneeling-room, or being special 
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memorials of eminent persons, or perhaps dedi- 
cated to some particular saint. Some were not 
more than 3 ft. high: others towered above the 
church. Some were quite plain; others richly 
ornamented. Buckinghamshire still possesses 
remains of these crosses at Hillesden, Wing, 
Boarstall, Mursley, and Dinton. Market crosses, 
as they are commonly called, were erected dur- 
ing the Medieval period in every town, and 
almost every village, !n some conspicuous place. 
The paper was illustrated by several drawings of 
crosses in various parts of the country, by E. J. 
Payne, of High Wycombe. A discussion took 
place on the subject of the paper. 

The Rev. W. F. Norris then read a paper, by 
the Rev. H. Roundell, on “The Civil War in 
the Neighbourhood.” 








SUSSEX SQUARE AND SUSSEX 
GARDENS. 

In these days of thoroughfare reform, it is 
singular to find, in a fashionable neighbourhood 
two localities greatly needing a touch of the im 
prover’s wand, so strangely passe 
year to year, as Sussex-square, 
the road from Sussex-gardens eastward. 

In the former, from some antiquated prejudice 
iron gates have been allowe 
principal entrance into the 
readiest access to all the adjoining streets and 
squares) from the park and the high road. 
Surely it is time for people to become more 
liberal in their ideas, than to imagine they have | 
any right, for their own private convenience, to | 
hinder the accommodation of some hundreds of | 
their fellow-creatures. By this gate being closed, | 
the inhabitants of numberless surrounding | 
houses, including those of Sussex-square itself, 
have to drive every day out of their way, either 
to the right-hand or to the left, to get into the 
park and the Oxford-street road. 

Just now, the offensive gates are out of repair, 
having been partially thrown down, probably by 
some cart driving against them. They are half- 
boarded up, and look most deplorable. Now 
would be the time to urge their removal, before 
any money or trouble is spent upon restoring 
them. Surely the Builder, which is so powerful 
in reforming abuses, can raise its trumpet voice, 
and blow a blast strong enough to sweep away 
this useless obstruction to circulation. 

The second reform needed in the neighbour- 
hood is, as I have said, in the road leading from 
Sussex-gardens eastward from Westbourne- 
terrace. 

On one side of it lies Cambridge-terrace, and 
on the other Sussex-terrace. Between these two 
rows of houses run three roads, four footpaths, 
and two narrow strips of shabby, mangy, dis- | 
reputable - looking garden. The gardens are 
never fit to be seen, being too narrow for any | 
other purpose than as receptacles for orange- | 
peel, waste paper, stray straws, old bottles, and | 
such like: the foot-paths are narrow and ill-| 
paved,—two of them ; and two are gravelled and 
are very wretched to walk upon: the central 
road is not sufficiently wide for the traffic upon 
it; and the two supplementary side-roads are 
solely for the convenience of the two rows of | 
houses, being blocked up at intervals by iron 
railings. A public thoroughfare is for the use 
of the public, and must not be treated as private 
property. When this part of town was laid out, 
and population was scanty, it mattered little 
how the road was filled ; but, now that we elbow 
our neighbours on all sides, as much space as 
possible must be given us, or we shall fall out 
and fight. 

The alteration I propose seems very feasible, 
and could scarcely be costly. First, the iron 
railings on each side of the “mangy gardens” 
are to be cleared away; and as there must be 
about a mile of them in all, they being four 
rows deep, they might be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds wonld help to defray the expense of 
the alterations. Next, every tree, and every 
stick that can now, or may some day, claim to be 
a tree, to be carefully preserved ; but all ragged 
bushes and shrubs to be cleared away; the 
ground under the trees to be levelled, and 
either flagged, laid with asphalte, or gravelled, 
as may be thought best, to form pathways, in 
exchange for the two footpaths now bordering 
the central road, and which are to be thrown 
into the road to widen it, as required. There 
would still be a spare slip of ground from the 
gardens, that would serve to widen the two 
side-roads, which must be opened all along and 
made available for general traffic; and they, in 


, 


d to obstruct the 





their turn, could then spare a few inches to the 
paved footpaths under the houses, to render 
them a convenient width for foot-passengers, 
which they are not at present. The whole road 


the foreign boulevards, and it would be quite a 
novelty—and a very charming one, too—amongst 
English streets. If well carried out, it would 
no doubt start a new fashion in what may be 
termed our landscape-street-gardening. 

An Oxp Innasirant oF PapDINGTON. 





WORKING MEN’S SHAKSPEARE 
MEMORIAL. 


| A MEETING of working men was held on 
| Monday evening last, at the Whittington Club, 
| for the purpose of bringing before the public the 
|schere set on foot by the working men of 
| London, to erect a memorial of Shakspeare, on 
| Primrose-hill. Mr. BR. Moore was called to the 
chair. Resolutions approving of the steps taken, 





| and appealing to the public for subscriptions of 
- | 1d. and upwards, were proposed and seconded | 
d over from by Mr. Bainbridge, Mr. Linnzeus Banks, Mr. | ACCIDENTS TO PROPERTY AND PERSON. 
Hyde Park, and Dunning, Mr. Howell, Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. | 


Hoppy, and carried unanimously ; Mr. H. Mar- 
ston, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. George Cruikshank, 
at the invitation of the committee, supporting 


square (and the the several propositions. We cordially approve | 


the proposition, and hope to see it carried out 
satisfactorily. We will take an early oppor- 
tunity to recur to the subject. 





STATE OF THE RIVER WENSUM AT 
NORWICH. 


Tue city surveyor, Mr. T. D. Barry, C.E., has 
reported to the local Board of Health on this 
subject. The report says as to the river :—“ It is 
my decided opinion that, so far as it is subjected 
to the reception of sewage and other fluid or 
deposited matter, it is thoroughly and trreme- 
diably polluted, presenting all the features of a 
large sewer, without any available means of 
being cleansed. ‘ fap Next, with 
regard to the cause, it chiefly consists in the 
deposits of mud and inorganic and insoluble 
matter in the bottom of the river from sewers 
and other sources, and in the products of those 
deposits. . . . . Feeling most confidently 
that no efforts short of taking the whole of the 
offensive matter away from the river will satis- 
factorily remedy the present evil, I consider it 
my duty to recommend the council to provide 
two intercepting sewers, of sufficient size to 
receive the whole sewage, &c., of the district, 
and to carry the same to the marshes into proper 
depositing tanks prepared for that purpose. 
gaged on the plans and levels of the 
two routes which I have in contemplation.” 

The report is accompanied by another report 
by Mr. F. Sutton, F.C.S., London, on the chemi- 


. 


‘cal nature of the pollution of the river from 


various factories, &c.; and the reporter 
states that the only remedy is to divert the 
sewage from the river, which is a sluggish one, 
the channel and banks of which are grossly 
polluted as well as the water itself. 








OLD VERULAM. 


A watx of half a mile along the banks of the 
Ver will conduct our visitor, by way of the boat- 
house, to the ruins of Verulamium. Built as 
the city was on the old Watling-street which led 
from London to the north, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, even in the desolation of their 
present ruined state, they bear on their fronts 
abundant testimony that they were erected at 
a date as early as the commencement of the 
Christian era, though any inquiry, as to their 
locality, addressed to the country people, is gene- 
rally met by a vacant stare of wonder and 
ignorance, which shows that our English rural 
population is far less poetical than practical. 
But alas! when we arrive at Verulamium, how 
shattered are all our previous bright imaginings. 
The red brick carcases of five small cottages and 
those huge masses of grey stone all overgrown 
with ivy, do these constitute all that remains of 
that once great Roman town? Did Caius, and 
Lucius, and Publius, and Marcus, and Quintus, 
inhabit these miserable hovels ? The floors are 
overgrown with weeds : the walls are dilapidated 
and roofless ; yet still it is somewhat strange to 
remember that the Romans, whom we know only 





would then have somewhat the appearance of | 





[ 


in history, were actually living men and women 
when these walls were built, just the same as 
we who now look at them, after nearly two thou- 
| sand years, are living men and women. And 
perhaps that archway in the long wall attracted 
the eyes of Julius Cesar in the same way that it 
now attracts the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith. It is almost needless to add that Ro- 
man coins and pieces of tesselated pavements 
have been found in Verulamium in great abun- 
dance, and that antiquaries have discovered in 
situ, close to St. Michael’s Church, the entire 
outlines of a Roman amphitheatre. These re- 
mains were opened some few years since under 
the auspices of the St. Alban’s Archzological 
Society, but, having lain open for some time, 
| were filled in again. Perhaps the day will come 
| when we shall see exhumed the ancient Therma, 
} and the floors of Roman mansions, as has been 
'the case at Wroxeter; and let us hope that if 
such a day should come, the necessary researches 
| may be carried on with equal public spirit and 
| equal success.— Once a Week. 
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| We have a considerable “chapter of acci- 
| dents” to record this week. 

| At Barking Creek, a stonemason employed at 
a stone-preparing yard was engaged in raising a 
|stone 10 ft. long, and weighing two tons, but 
|failed to put a particular support under it. 
| Finding that it was falling, he put his back 
|under it to keep it up, but he was instantly 
/crushed to death beneath its weight. His ribs 
| were broken and driven into his lungs, and, 
| according to the medical evidence his body was 
“smashed to atoms.” The foreman ofthe works 
'was also knocked down by the stone, and with 
difficulty escaped with life. The coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of death by misfortune. 

In Lime-street Ward, where a serious fire has 
occurred, the walls of a building fell in while the 
firemen were engaged in extricating iron safes 
from the premises. Fortunately they had just 
brought out one, and thus escaped otherwise 
certain death. 

The Lewisham chalk-cutting accident has re- 
sulted in a verdict—* That the deceased men 
lost their lives by an accidental and unforeseen 
fall of earth on the line of railway between 
Deptford and Lewisham ; and the jury wish to 
express their regret that, on this occasion, no 
inspection was made of the top by the foreman 
or ganger, to ascertain the true condition of the 
work, or if any danger existed.” 

At Weaman’s-row, Birmingham, a perilous 
accident has occurred in the removal of between 
twenty and thirty old houses, to make way for 
an extensive range of new shopping. The back 
wall of a number of these houses was left stand- 
| ing, as it formed a boundary. Against this wall 
| was some shopping which was used as stamping 
|shops. The foreman of the works had scarcely 
|given orders for the cessation of work, at the 
| dinner-hour on Saturday, and the men had only 
moved a few yards from the spot, when the 
| boundary wall fell. The whole length of wall 
| had fallen inwards, bringing with it the range 
of shopping erected against it. Had the acci- 
dent occurred a few moments earlier, several 
men would in all probability have been killed ; 
or had it taken place a few minutes later, a 
number of boys, playing among the newly-made 
foundations, would doubtless have been severely 
injured by the détris. 

At Friar’s-green, Warrington, a great portion 
of a factory premises has fallen. The building 
was six stories high, but it had not been occupied 
as a factory for fifteen years. About twelve 
months since it was occupied as a store ware- 
house, but, it is said, not heavily loaded. The 
whole building will require to be re-erected. 
The accident occurred during the night, when 
no one was in the building, in which about a 
dozen men usually worked. A telegraph pole 
had been affixed to the top of the building the 
day before. ; 

At Liverpool a female penitentiary, in Mason- 
street, Edge-hill, has been destroyed by fire. 
About forty or fifty inmates were with difficulty 
rescued. The fire is supposed to have originated 
in the laundry, where clothes were drying 
through the night. 2 

The Castlegate Church of St. Mary, at York, 
has been struck by lightning, which travelled 
down the conductor the whole length of the 
steeple, passed thence from a breakage therein 
into the stonework of one of the buttresses, 
breaking and to some extent displacing it, but 
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doing no material damage to the edifice. It | 
seems then to have entered the church and | 
broken one of the windows, and in a singular 
manner to have lifted one of the bricks of the | 
floor, and removed it some short distance. As | 
the church is very old and dilapidated, consider: | 
able apprehension was excited as to the safety | 
of the steeple, which, however, is reported to be | 





unharmed. 

At a smithy, near the Bradley Colliery, there | 
has been an explosion from gunpowder, which | 
killed the blacksmith, who had actually kept a | 
chest of gunpowder in his smithy, and within | 
reach of the sparks from his forge! A witness | 
at the inquest stated that “deceased was filing | 
a red-hot iron bar, and the sparks were flying in | 
the direction of the iron chest which contained | 
the blasting powder,” which at length exploded. 

he butty’s son who had the powder removed 
into the blacksmith’s shop, was informed by the | 
coroner that “a little more evidence would have | 
warranted his committal to Stafford to be tried 
for manslaughter.” 











THE NEW BANK IN HUDDERSFIELD. 


Tue West Riding Union Banking Company 
have taken down the old banking-house in Hud- 
dersfield, on account of its insecure condition, and 
erected on its site a new building for their busi- 
ness. Mr. Cocking was the architect. The general 
character of the structure, which stands in the 
market-place, is of the modern Italian style. The. 
ground or principal floor has six fluted pilasters, 
with carved Corinthian capitals and Aberdeen 
granite columns, and a carved and moulded en- 
tablature, upon which rest the podia of the five 
first-floor windows. This story is composed of 
panelled pilasters, with carved capitals, and 
stonework suited to the design. The second 
floor has five elliptical arch-headed windows. 
The whole is surmounted by a modillion and 
dentilled cornice, upon which rests a balustrade 
divided into compartments by pedestals and 


vases. The masonry is executed in white 
ashlar. The entrance is through a vestibule 


laid with Minton & Co.’s_ encaustic tiles. 
The banking-room is 40 ft. by 24 ft., and 164 ft. 
high. The ceiling is finished with eight com- 
partments or sunk panels, with ornamented 
cornices, oval centre flowers, and relieved with 
colour. There is a private rovml eading to the 
board-room 18 ft. by 16 ft., with cloak-room, 
closet, and lavatories on the ground floor. The 
strong-room is 14 ft. by 12 ft., and 16 ft. high, 
with solid ashlar walls, with firebrick floor and 
ceiling, with intermediate perforated iron floor 
and shelving. The iron doors to this room are 
case-hardened, and secured with Price & Co.’s 
thief and powder-proof locks. AlJl the windows 
on the ground floor are fitted with Bunnett & 
Co.’s patent iron revolving shutters. The ground 
floor and floor over bank-room are fireproof— 
wrought-iron beams and firebrick arches. The 
following were the contractors for the works :— 
J.& W. Radcliffe, masons; J. Christie, joiner ; 
H. Garton, plumber and glazier; D. Tunnacliffe, 
plasterer; Manvers & Ingle, of Leeds, stone 
carvers; G. Brighouse, painter; W. Goodwin & 
Sons, slaters; R. Armitage & Co., ironfounders ; 
G. Schofield, smith’s work; mahogany fittings, | 
by W. H. A. Roebuck. The whole of the works 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
of the architect. 





THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Chester.—The strike of joiners, plasterers, and 
labourers in Chester still continues, the em- 
ployers rigidly adhering to the determination 
not to yield to the demands of the men, and the 
men being unwilling to accept the masters’ pro- 
positions. Meetings have been held by both 
partics, but apparently without any satisfactory 
result. At a meeting of the masters and the 





the masons at West Hartlepool, by giving them 
an increase of wages, the Irish labourers and 
others who assist the masons have now struck 
for a rise of 2s. per week. Of late their wages 
have been 20s. It was said the masters will 
have to give the advance, as there is a scarcity 
of labourers in the district. 

Reddish.—Government have expressed their 
lesire to co-operate with the local authorities in 
endeavouring to discover the accessories to the 
late murderous assault by brickmakers on Thos, 
Wild at Reddish, and have accordingly offered a 
reward of 501. to any person who shall give such 
information as will lead to the conviction of any 
of the four men concerned, and who are still at 
large, as well as a pardon to any accomplice, 
excepting either of the two already in custody, 
giving like evidence. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION, 
REPORT OF THE COMMONS COMMITTEE. 


Havine fairly and fully established a public 
opinion in favour of sewerage, house drainage, 


and water-closets, sanitary reformers must now 
turn their attention energetically to the cleansing 


of our rivers, and the final disposal of town 
sewage as manure upon the land, since no other 
way out of the present difficulty presents itself. 
The efforts of sanitary reformers are now rein- 
forced by the result of the examination of a 
great many witnesses, and of much considera- 
tion, on the part of the select committee of the 
House of Commons, during the months of May, 
June, and July last, on the various plans pro- 
posed for dealing with the sewage of the metro- 
polis and other large towns, with a view to its 
utilization in agriculture. The report says :— 


“ Your committee have come to the conclusion that it is 
not only possible to utilise the sewage of towns, by con- 
veying it, in a liquid state, — mains and rapes to 
the country, but that such an undertaking may be made 
to result in pecuniary benefit to the ratepayers of the 
towns whose sewage is thus utilised. 

The benefit may, in a few years, be greatly increased ; 
for the amount of artificial manures is even at present 
insufficient, and the sources whence some of the most im- 
pertant are obtained will, in a few years, be exhausted. 
Other means of fertilising land must therefore be re- 
sorted to. 

Your committee, having examined the chairman and 
engineer of the Metropolitan Board of Works, are of 
opinion that more might have been done by that Board 
towards the profitable use of the sewage of London; and 
that the completion of the outfall sewerage of the Metro- 
lis ought, at the earliest possible moment, to be followed 
S the adoption of a system which may convert that 
sewage from a nuisance into a permanent and increasing 
source of agricultural fertility. 

There can be no doubt as to the injury which results 
from the practice of conducting sewage and other refuse 
matters into the rivers, from whence numerous towns, 
villages, and country populations derive their water- 
supply. 

: is imperatively necessary that such a practice should 
be discontinued. No efficient artificial method has been 
discovered to purify, for drinking and culinary purposes, 
water which has been once infected by town sewage. By 
no known mechanical or chemical means can such water 
be more than partially cleansed: it is always liable to 
putrefy again. Processes of filtering and deodorisation 
cannot, therefore, be relied upon to do morethan mitigate 
the evil. Water which appears perfectly pure to the eye 
is sufficient, under certain conditions, to breed serious 
epidemics in the population which drinks it. 

If the sewage of towns is no longer to flow into rivers, 
the on'y alternative which remains is to dispose of it on 


| the land. 


The removal of house refuse to the land would now be 
much easier and cheaper than it was formerly, because 
carriage by suspension in a liquid is the cheapest mode of 


| transport. 


Dwelling-houses in the ca es ge and many parts of 
England have already been freed, which has caused the 
increasing pollution of rivers. This latter evil is becoming 
worse every year in proportion to the adoption of a better 
water supply, of a more perfect system of house drainage, 
and the increase of the population. Dr. Acland and other 
witnesses believe that rivers can be effectually freed from 
pollution only by extending the Local Government Act to 
entire watersheds, They furthermore hold that it should 
be the duty of the Home Secretary to see that the law as 
to the pollution of streams is strictly enforced by these 
Watershed Boards. 

We recommend that the important object of completely 
freeing the entire basins of rivers from pollution should be 
rendered possible by general legislative enactment, en- 
abling the inhabitants of such entire districts to ado 
some controlling power for that purpose; but it should 
include a provision for compelling Local Boards to render 





delegates of the workmen, the deputation on 
behalf of the men stated that they were willing 
to resume their work conditionally, viz., that the 
half-day be granted them on Saturdays in six 
weeks from that date. The employers, however, 
finally determined not to yield to anything buta 
three months’ notice, and issued the following 
resolutions :—“ That we, the employers of the 
building trades, give to the operatives the half- 
holiday at one o'clock, and that half-holiday to 
commence in three months from the date the 
operatives accede to these terms.” 
Hartlepool.—As was anticipated, after the 


the eresee of their districts innocuous by application to 

| the land for agricultural purposes. The case of the valley 

| of the Thames (where the purification of the river, which 
has been sought by the expenditure of enormous sums, is 

| to a considerable extent, counteracted by the increased 

| discharge of sewage from towns higher up the stream) 
requires special and immediate attention,” 


Engineers of great experience and reputation 
combined in explaining the machinery required 
for the purposes in view, and the charge likely 
to be entailed. Not only was there nothing im- 
practicable in the process, but nothing forbidding 
in the expense. The work could be done even at 
the present time with an actual profit rather 
than a loss on doing it; and as the demand for 





master builders had acceded to the demands of 





the manure became greater, and the system was 
improved, the profit would be materially en- 
hanced. The committee, indeed, are of opinion 
that the great metropolitan drainage scheme 
must be regarded as defective in so far as it 
omits the utilization of the sewage, but that 
this imperfection can probably be remedied 
without much difficulty when once the demand 
has been established, and the system of supply 
arranged. The first object should be the discon- 
tinuance of mischief. If it be found that the 
ratepayers of a town experience a pecuni 
benefit in addition to a sanitary gain, so muc 
the better; but the first thing is to restore our 
streams to their natural purity, whether without 
positive money profit, or even with an actual 
money loss, which latter, however, there seems 
to be no reason to fear. 





FROM IRELAND. 


Sligo.—At a special meeting of the Town 
Council, Mr. Haighe, the architect, whose plan 
for a new town-hall has been selected, entered 
into a minute explanation of the details of his 
plans, and concluded by expressing his opinion 
that the building could be erected for 5,000I. 
After some conversation, a building committee 
was appointed to collect subscriptions and con- 
fer with the architect. Mr. Doherty said that 
the mayor should write to Sir John Benson re- 
specting Sir John’s professional charges. “The 
mayor said that Sir John was engaged profes- 
sionally, but doubtless, was aware that there are 
no funds to pay him at present. There was a 
vote of thanks passed to Sir John. 

County Down.—The committee appointed by 
the late Grand Jury of the County Down to ar- 
range as to the erection of anew district Hospital 
for the Insane, have held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of considering the tenders of the several 
contractors for the erection of the proposed hus- 
pital at Downpatrick, and the various alterations 
suggested by the local authorities on the plans 
of Mr. Smith, the architect of the new institu- 
tion. The Downpatrick Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. for the last 

ear. 

: Drogheda.—The local Argus complains that, 
although Mr. Whitworth has subscribed 9,0001., 
being one-half the probable cost of waterworks for 
Drogheda, while the remainder is forthcoming 
from other sources, leaving only about 4,000I. to 
be subscribed ; and although the Act for carry- 
ing out the works has been obtained; still the 
whole affair seems to be now in abeyance. 











FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow. — An underground railway on the 
London plan has been projected in Glasgow. 
The intended line will be nearly 7 miles in 
length, and by branches to the harbour and 
otherwise, will have a large amount of goods 
and mineral traffic. It is urged that the con- 
struction of a line running east and west through 
the city will afford a ready outlet to the popu- 
lous and fast-increasing suburbs, and enable 
many to live in these suburbs who are now 
confined to the more densely-built parts of the 
city. The course of the proposed line will also 
admit of branches being thrown out to connect 
the north and south railways, and likewise, if 
circumstances invite, the formation of a central 
terminus. 

Cathcart.— The foundation stone of a new 
place of worship in connexion with the Free 
Church—the first in the district—has been laid 
at Cathcart. The church is being built on the 
right of the public road leading from Glasgow, 
within some minutes’ walk of Cathcart village, 
and also within comparatively easy access from 
Mount Florida and other rising suburbs. It is 
in the Early English style, and remarkably plain 
in detail. The plan is cruciform, the east end 
having an apsidal termination, and the west 
being surmounted by a timber belfry. The in- 
terior will be fitted up with wide passages and 
pews. The pews rise considerably towards the 
end, and the gables of transepts, and the floor 
of the pulpit, will only be raised about 3 ft. The 
church will be seated to accommodate about 
500, but provision will be made for the erection 
of galleries in the transepts hereafter if required. 
The session-house and vestry are to be at the 
west end. The architect is Mr. Honeyman, of 
Glasgow ; the contractor, Mr. A. Fraser ; and the 
clerk of works, Mr. J. M. Robertson. 

Kelso.—The works connected with the town 
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drainage and the introduction of water from the 
Tweed, the first of which has been, at intervals, 


in operation for nearly two years, have now been | 


completed. The plans for both were supplied by 
Mr. Brunlees, of London, C.E., a native of Kelso. 
The drainage works will cost upwards of 4,0001., 
while the cost of the introduction of the water 
is estimated at about 3,0001.; the half of which 
latter sum is, however, to be saved to the burgh 
by a donation of 1,5001. from the Duke of Rox- 
burghe. The supply of water is taken from the 
Tweed at a point near the head of the town, 
where it is pumped up by a force-engine into 
a tank capable of containing upwards of 60,000 
gallons, whence it is distributed through the 
town. Regarding this source of supply, some 
dissatisfaction prevails. The pipes are taken 
into the Tweed on the Kelso side of the river, 


and it is supposed by some that they have not | 


been laid far enough into the bed of the river, so 
that it is feared that the water will not be 


received so free from the river-side impurities | 


as is desirable. 

Railways in the Highlands.—The Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland are now within twenty- 
four hours’ distance from London, whence so 
many now make a run to the far north in sum- 
mer. There is every prospect, it appears, that 
before the close of another year there will be 
an iron road literally from the Land’s End to John 
o’Groat’s. By the extension of the Aberdeen 
and Inverness Junction and the Inverness and 
Perth Railway from Perth, where they both con- 
verge, there is direct communication with Ding- 
wall and Tain, the two principal towns in Ross- 
shire; and it is now proposed to carry forward 
the coast line on the one hand to Wick, and to 
make a new line from Dingwall direct on through 
the western district to the Isle of Skye. The 
eastern line will bring the great fisheries of the 
Caithness coast into proximity with all the 
southern markets, while the western line will 
open up the whole of the West Highlands, and 
enable the sheep farmers and graziers to send 
their stock to London and intermediate towns. 
The fisheries of Skye and the West Highland 
lochs will also be developed by this new means 
of conveyance. The principal portion of the re- 
quired capital has already been raised, and chiefly 
by the landlords through whose property the 
lines will pass. The estimated cost of the rail- 
way is under 6,0001. a mile. All the railways in 
the north of Scotland are single lines, but have 
hitherto been entirely free of accident. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Beckenham (Kent).—A great many houses of 
ble appearance have been built, and are 
now building, in this parish. Those now in 
course of construction on Fox Grove Farm are 
on the spot, or very near to it, on which, three 
centuries since, potatoes were first cultivated by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, whose residence was close 
by where Fox Grove Farmhouse now is. 
great part of the moat which once, in all proba- 
bility, surrounded it, still remains. 

Ledbury (Worcestershire).—It is in contempla- 
tion to erect a corn exchange in this town, on a 
site in the High-street occupied at present by 
houses. Mr. J. Hartland, land agent, has had 
plans prepared, and a limited company is to be 
established. The front of the design is of a| 
composite character, the Gothic style prevailing, | 
with a roof somewhat after the manner of the | 
Louvre. There will be two windows on the | 


ground floor, with shafts of red granite, sur- | 
mounted with Corinthian capitals in Bath stone, 
and two windows on the upper floor. The front 
will be of brick, dressed with Bath stone, to be 
carried up in three pointed gables, the middle 
one doing duty as a clock tower. The elevation 
from the street to the crest of the roof will be | 
about 55 ft. The cost of purchasing the site| 
and erection is estimated at about 2,5001., which | 
it is proposed to raise by a capital of 3,0001. in | 
300 101. shares. 

Beverley (Yorkshire).—The construction of the | 


new cattle-market will be completed in a short | posts, and ridge, are also filled with tracery of | Davis 


time. It occupies a site in Morton-lane, and is 
in close proximity to the railway station. The 
market is inclosed on the east side of a wall, and 
the several main and intersecting roads, which 
are nearly finished, have been prepared with 
chalk foundations. The drainage is nearly com- 
plete, and the posts and inclosure for the pens 
are now being erected, provision being made, 
according to the original plan, for about 500 
head of cattle, and upwards of 3,000 sheep. The 
cost of the land amounted to about 1,0001., and 
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| the estimate for construction expenses was about 
| 2,0001.; making a total cost of—say 3,0001. 

Jarrow (Durhamshire).—A new mechanics’ 
| institute has been opened at Jarrow. The build- 
ing was intended to serve the various require- 
ments of the people as a mechanics’ institute, 
with its necessary adjuncts,—a public lecture- 
}room, and a coffee and reading room. Mr. 
| Charles M. Palmer headed the list of subscrip- 
| tions with 5001.; Sir Walter James gave a site 
for the new building, in Ellison-street, at a 
merely nominal rate ; and Lady James promised 
to bear the expense of fitting up a public clock | 
| in the tower of the building. The plans for the. 
jnew building by Mr. A. Dunn, architect, New- 
| castle, were selected ; and the foundation-stone 
| of the new edifice was laid by Mrs. Palmer. The 
| building is entirely of brick, in the Elizabethan 
style, which has been modified so as to give 
abundance of light. The building, which is of 
| two stories, is about 100 ft. in length by 34 ft. in 
width. The entrance-hall stands out 11 ft. be- 
| yond the line of the rest of the building, and it 
is carried up, forming the basement of the clock- 
tower, which rises to a height from the ground 
of 150 ft. The ground-floor of the building is 
divided into two by a wide passage, running 
from the entrance-door right across the building. 
To the left of this passage is a room, 41 ft. by 
42 ft., which will be occupied as a public read- 
ing-room and refreshment-room ; and behind it 
is the kitchen, filled with all the requisite uten- 
sils. The portion of the building to the right of 
the passage has been divided into three rooms,— 
a library-room, 18 ft. by 34 ft.; a public-room, 
20 ft. by 16 ft.; and a committee-room. The 
lecture-room occupies the whole length and 
breadth of the building. At the south end is a 
sort of stage, with retiring-rooms adjoining. The 
gas-fittings of the room consist of three lights, 
each carrying forty burners. Above the flat 
rises the clock and bell tower. The clock was 
fitted up by Mr. Cook, of York. The bell was 
supplied by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of London, 
and weighs 16 cwt. To the rear of the building 
are hot and cold baths, with other conveniences. 
The builder is Mr. Kennedy, of Jarrow. The 
total cost of the building is about 2,0001., of 
which only 1,2007. have yet been obtained. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Watford.— The church of St. Andrew (New 
Town), Watford, having become far too small for 
the rapidly-increasing population of the district, 
it was resolved to enlarge the building by the 
erection of a south aisle, and thus to provide 
additional accommodation for upwards of 200 
persons. The estimated cost of the alteration is 
1,0001., but the amount of the subscriptions 
already given or promised shows that there will 
not be much difficulty in defraying the expense. 
The contract of Mr. G. Allen, of Watford, builder, 
was accepted, the architect being Mr. T. Bury, 
who superintended the building of the schools. 
The improvements now being made have long 
been needed. 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—St. James’s Church, 
which has recently been restored under the) 
direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, has been re-opened 
for divine service. The principal feature of| 
the restorations is a new oaken roof, which | 
consists of nineteen pairs of principals (corre- | 
sponding in number with the pillars on each side | 
of thenave), hammer-beams, wall-pieces, moulded | 
collars, purlins, ribs, and ridge-braces. The 


| cornice consists of six enrichments,—viz., lst, a 


plain moulded wall-piece ; 2nd, three designs of 


|ribbon and ragged staff mouldings; 3rd, em- 


battled moulding; 4th, Strawberry-leaf ditto ; 
5th, pierced trefoliated moulding. The straw- 
berry-leaf moulding is continued round the ham- 
mer-beams, and every alternate one has a carved 
angel, supporting an emblematic shield, bearing 
the devices of St. James and St. John, to both of 
whom we believe the church is dedicated, such | 
&c. The spandrels between the collars, king- | 
varied design. The clerestory windows, six- | 
and-thirty in number, have all been re-filled with | 
designs in Messrs. Heaton & Butler's stained | 
glass. The gable at the east end is partially 
filled with a three-bayed window, given by the 
executors of the Rev. G. J. Haggitt, the late in- 
cumbent, which is to be filled with stained glass as 
a memorial of Mrs. Haggitt. There was already a 
memorial window to Mr. Haggitt in the chancel. 
After the new roof had been finished the com- 
mittee obtained leave to take down the west 





| gallery ; and after two or three months the same 
| fate awaited the north gallery and all the pews 
'on the floor of the church. The whole of the 
| stonework was thereupon cleaned and restored, 
and the interior walls stuccoed throughout. In 
many places the botels were cut entirely through 
to receive the memorial tablets on the walls, 
which have been re-fixed in other positions. The 


whole of the old pavement and soil of the church 


have also-been cleared away to the depth of one 
foot, and an entirely new floor has been laid, the 
aisles being covered with Minton’s 4-inch black 
and red tiles, whilst battened flooring has been 
laid beneath the sittings. A clear space has 
been left around each of the pillars of the nave, 
and also laid with Minton’s tiles. The sittings 
themselves consist of oaken benches, with carved 
open ends and close-boarded backs. With re- 
spect to the exterior of the church the east and 
west gables have been carried up to the height 
of the high-pitched roof, with new coping and 
stone crosses, &c. The roof is covered with green 
Welsh slate, and above the great west window is 
a stone niche corresponding with those on either 
side of the doorway. The whole of the restora- 
tions have been effected under the direction of 
Mr. Scott, who has been represented by his 
assistant, Mr. J. D. Wyatt. Mr. Darkin, of Bary, 
has acted as general superintendent of the works. 
A restoration of the organ having been decided 
on, the contract for the work was taken by Mr. 
J. Last, and the instrument has been re-built by 
Mr. J. W. Walker, of London, at a cost of some- 
thing like 7001. The total expense has been 
very nearly 5,0001. The old gallery and pews 
produced 1001. The contract for the first 
portion of the roof was taken by Mr. Farrow, 
at 1,2901. 1s. 4d., and the second half at 1,1971. 
10s. 4d. The benches were contracted for by 
Mr. Tooley, at 7001. The tiled portion of the 
floor has cost 2891. 2s. 6d., and the boarded 
portion and joists, 2091. 17s. 6d.; the scraping 
and stuccoing, 186]. lls. 4d.; the two but- 
tresses supporting the chancel arch, steps to 
chancel, refixing of monuments, making good 
the columns of the nave and other stonework, 
additional tile flooring round the columns, and 
sundry other work, about 400/.; stonework for 
window over the chancel arch, 1101. ; the lobby, 
801. ; concrete for floor, 601. The total receipts 
were about 3,6111., leaving a deficiency of some- 
thing like 1,4001. to be met. 

Leintwardine.—The ancient church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Leintwardine, is to be restored, ac- 
cording to the Hereford Journal. The roof is in 
a bad state, and in the windows the stonework is 
going to decay. It was proposed that the whole 
should be surveyed by Mr. Nicholson, architect, 
of Hereford, and that advertisements for tenders 
to do the work should be made. A subscription 
was immediately entered into, and about 900). 
were subscribed, the parish agreeing to pay 9001. 
by rate. A meeting has since been held in the 
vestry to receive the tenders. There were five 
sent in; the highest 2,3751., the lowest 1,6251. : 
the latter was accepted, being the tender of 
Messrs. Merrick & Taylor, Hereford. The church 
is to be new-roofed with lead ; all the pews and 
galleries taken out, and to be repewed, the one- 
half to be free sittings; all the windows to be 
fresh glazed, and the stonework restored ; the 
walls, pillars, and arches, to be clear of mortar, 
whitewash, &c.; the whole to be heated with hot 
air. The works to be commenced as soon as 
agreement, &c., are signed. The old chancel was 
taken down about four or five years ago, and a 
new one built at the expense of Mr. A. J. R. B. 
Knight, and last year the churchyard was en- 
larged. It is hoped that some of the gentry in 
the parish will present a window or two of 
stained glass. 

Sale (Cheshire).—St. Ann’s Church has been 


're-opened after the completion of alterations 


and additions, comprising a new aisle to the 
south side of the nave. The alterations have 
been carried out uniform with the church. 
Additional accommodation has been obtained for 


| as the pilgrim’s staff and wallet, the cockleshell, | about 200 persons, at an outlay of about 600I. 


The contract has been executed by Messrs. 
& Mawdsley, builders, Manchester, 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Lowe, 
architect. 

Odd Rode (Cheshire).—A memorial church 


| here, erected in remembrance of the late Mr. 


Randle Wilbraham, has been consecrated. The 
new church is dedicated to All Saints. It occu- 
pies a site near to Rode Park, at the angle of the 
cross lane, leading to the Wilmslow and Lawton 
turnpike road. The edifice has been built from 
designs by Mr. Scott, in the Early Decorated 
style. It consists of a nave 66 ft. by 24 ft. 9in., 
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and a chancel 33 ft. by 18 ft. Gin., each of which 
has an aisle on the south side,—that in the 
nave being for the accommodation of the congre- 
gation, that in the chancel being for the use of 
the Wilbraham family. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by an arch, with deep stone 
carvings of vine foliage, which also adorn the 
capitals of the two marble columns of the arches 
dividing the chancel from the family chapel. 
The east window is filled with stained glass (by 
Mr. O'Connor), the gift of the Hon. Catherine 


Arden. It represents the Adoration of All 
Saints. The floors of the aisles are inlaid with 


Minton’s tiles, and the high pitched roof is of 
pine timber. The seats are all open, and rest 
on a boarded floor. The main entrance to the 
church is by the west door, and there is also an 
entrance through a stone porch on the south 
side. The font is of alabaster, and has been 
executed by Mr. J. B. Phillips, of London. The 
west gable of the church is surmounted by a 
double bell-turret. The carving of the church, 
both inside and out, is the work of Mr. Farmer, 
of London. Externally the building is composed 
of Kerridge stone, with Mow Cop stone dressings ; 
internally, of Hollington stone and dressings of 
Mow Cop ashlar; the chief part of the marble 
used in the internal ornamentations being 
Derbyshire marble. The contract was let to 
Mr. Gallimore, of Newcastle, for 5,0001.; but the 
elaborations that have been added since will 
probably raise that amount to 6,000I., nearly the 
whole of which has been defrayed by the Wil- 
braham family. The edifice will seat nearly 500, 
and, together with the burial-ground surrounding, 
occupies an area of about la. 20p. of land. 

Southport (Lancashire). — The peal of bells 
made by Messrs. Mears & Co., of London, has 
been hoisted into the steeple of Christ Church. 
The tenor bell, which is in the key of G, weighs 
10 ewt. 4 lb., and the weight of the entire peal 
is about two tons. There appears to be plenty 
of room in the interior of the tower, so that the 
six bells will all be hung on one level. The cost 
of the bells is calculated at 4501. A good por- 
tion of this amount is already subscribed. 

Lazonby (Cumberland).—The parish church of 
St. Nicholas, Lazonby, is about to be rebuilt. 
Not a very long time ago the edifice was reno- 
vated, but it was the desire of the late Colonel 
Maclean that an edifice more in accordance with 
modern ideas of comfort and convenience should 
replace it, and his widow has carried out his 
desire. The new church, the design for which 
has been prepared by Mr. Salvin, of London, 
will be considerably larger than the old one ; and 
the whole work has been intrusted to Mr. W. 
Grisenthwaite, builder, Penrith. The foundation 
stone has been laid by Mrs. Maclean, of Lazonby 
Hall. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


A MANCHESTER man, Mr. Turner, has obtained 
provisional protection for improvements in com- 
municating between one part of a railway train 
and another. The principle is that of the gutta- 
percha speaking-tube. A whistle gives warning, 
and the ear applied to the other end of the tube 
enables the person addressed to hear the mes- 
sage. Mr. Turner proposes to apply the tube on 
the same plan as the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company convey their gas. 

The new station of the Stockport and Tim- 
perley railway, at Tiviot Dale, is progressing. 





| of 1862, 11,551 miles. The ratio of expenses to 
| receipts appears to have been reduced last year 
| to 48 per cent., against 49 per cent. in 1862. 
| The number of train miles run on the railways 
| of the United Kingdom continues to increase 
'year by year. Thus in 1860 the aggregate dis- 
|tance accomplished was 102,243,692 miles; in 
| 1861, 105,141,440 miles; in 1862, 108,061,797 
| miles; and in 1863, 116,592,161 miles. As the 
| earth is 95,000,000 miles from the sun [the dis- 
| tance was shortened two or three millions last 
| year by the astronomers, it may be recollected | 
'it follows that the aggregate number of trains 
/run last year would, if each had started where 
another stopped, not only have reached the great 
centre, but have got nearly a fourth of the way 
back again. The English and Welsh railway 
trains ran last year 97,424,179 miles, against 
$9,329,482 miles in 1862; the Scotch trains, 
12,559,048 miles, against 12,309,443 miles in 
1862; and the Irish trains, 6,608,934 miles, 
against 6,422,872 miles in 1862. 

There are at present ten railways in India 
either opened for a portion of their whole dis- 
tance or in process of construction, and some of 
these have branch lines. Two lines, the Scinde 
(114 miles) and the Eastern Bengal (115 miles), 
are finished their whole length. The total 
length of line now opened for traffic is 2,687 


miles, and 2,100 miles yet remain to be con-| 


structed before the system, as far as sanctioned, 


will be completed. Since the Ist of January, | 


1863, 358} miles have been finished and opened 
up to January last. Last year, 279 ships carried 
out from this country 106,850 tons of goods, 
valued at 1,285,4641., for the railways, while 
nearly a like quantity was sent during the pre- 
vious twelve months. The shipments of railway 
materials to India from this country have alto- 
gether amounted to 2,764,781 tons, of the value 
of 5,128,8561. Most of the servants of the com- 
panies are at present Europeans, of whom there 
are now 2,800; but it is thought that in process 
of time the natives may be brought to discharge 
many of the duties, which will tend greatly to 
facilitate the more economical working of the 
line. 
The Corriere dell’ Emilia of Bologna says :—“ On 
the evening of the 3lst of August there only 
remained 10 metres of the tunnel beneath the 
Apennines to be pierced. The passage will there- 
fore be completed about the 10th of September, 
but from thirty to forty days more will be neces- 
sary to terminate the widening of the gallery 
and the masonry. The works on the southern 
slope of the mountain are so far terminated that 
the engineers of the company have been able to 
run down the incline in small waggons set in 
motion by their own weight. The line is ex- 
pected to be opened about the Ist of November. 
_ Tuscany will then be united, not only to Bologna, 
but to Milan, Turin, &c.” 
Extension of the Metropolitan 
| Tower-hill, — The preparatory works for this 
extension have been commenced. The ground 
scheduled for the Finsbury extension to Little 
Moorfields has been cleared, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion between Whitecross- 
| street on the eastern side and Moor-lane on 
| the west, and a few houses in the Pavement. In 
| order to enable the contractors for the making of 
| the extension to proceed across Finsbury-circus, 
| it has been found necessary to deepen the sewers 
considerably in Fore-street and Moorgate-street, 
jnear the Albion Presbyterian Chapel. When 


The preparation of the site has been a work of | this work, which is progressing under the con- 


some magnitude; over 100,000 cube yards of 


earth and rock having been removed. The station 
is in the Elizabethan style. The architect is 
Mr. Mangnall, of Manchester. The stone, brick- 
work, and excavating have been undertaken by 
Mr. Forrester, of Stockport ; and the other part 
of the work by Mr. D. Cochrane, of Manchester. 
The building, it is supposed, will cost about 
8,0001. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
27th of August on 11,440 miles, to 703,8761., and 
for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,001 miles, to 642,3141., showing an increase 
of 439 miles, and of 61,5621. in the receipts. 

The total working expenses of the railways of 
England and Wales, in 1863, amounted to 
12,653,G181., against 12,050,5811. in 1862; of 
the railways of Scotland to 5,618,2041., against 
1,520,056l. in 1863; and of the railways of 
Ireland to 760,4121., against 679,7721. in 1862. 
The aggregate for the United Kingdom was thus 
15,037,2341. in 1863, against 14,268,4091. in 
1862. The length of line in operation at the 
close of 1863, was 12,322 miles, and at the close 


j 


tractor, Mr. J. Jay, on the part of the railway, 
and Mr. Lidstone on the part of the City Sewers 
Commission, is completed, the extension of the 
Tower-hill line through Finsbury-cireus, will be 
proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 








GAS. 


Tur Manchester Corporation have resolved to 
reduce the price of gas within the city, from 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 2d., large consumers paying a 
trifle less, and consumers beyond the city a 
higher rate. “The plan of lowering the price 
gradually,” says a local paper, “ has worked 
exceedingly well, for with each successive reduc- 
tion the income has increased. A profit of 
nearly 60,0001. was made last year, and of this 
sum about 28,0001. will be devoted to improve- 
ment purposes.” 

The West Ham Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 4 per cent. for the six months ending 
30th June last, in addition to } per cent. to make 
up for deposit dividends previously paid by the 





company, The report states, that during the 


| Answers, and References. 


Railway to | 


jon “ Cyclopean Structures in Sardinia and 


past six months three millions of cubic feet of 
gas had been consumed more than in the cor- 
responding period in 1863, The new offices are 
now nearly completed. 

The annual meeting of the Sherborne Gas 
Company has been held for the first time in the 
company’s own building. Although the report 
shows a profit of 468/., and a 7} per cent. 
dividend absorbed only 3001., the report is not 
so favourable as last year. The balance of profit 
and loss, however, was so large last year, that 
1,0001. were transferred to capital account, new 
shares to that amount being distributed jamong 
the proprietors. The usual dividend of 7} per 
cent. was declared on both old and new shares, 
and a balance of nearly 1001. will then be carried 
over. The company are laying down a new 
main, and have announced a reduction in the 
price of gas from 6s. 3d. to 5s. 10d. per 1,000, 
with a discount of 10d. per 1,000 off for cash. 

The Hanley Gas Consumers’ Company (Li- 
mited) are making progress towards the 
establishment of gas works. The question of 
|a site for the works is being discussed. 











| Books Received. 


Vesbitt’s Practical Land Surveying. Edited by 
} William Burness, F.R.A.S8. London: Longman, 
Green, & Co. 1864. 


'THis excellent book needs no commendation 
from us. Ten editions have been sold, and this, 
the eleventh, now before us, is an improvement on 

_ all that have gone before. Mr. Burness has revised 

jand enlarged the book, especially in the parts 

| devoted to railway surveying, to which the trea- 

,tise works up gradually from definitions and 
descriptions of instruments required. There is 

ino part of the subject that is not treated of in 


ithis book, and the man who masters it has 
mastered the art of land-surveying. 





| Mathematical Exercises. With Tables, Formule, 
By 8. A. Winter, 
F.R.A.S., Military Tutor. London: Lougman 


& Co. 1864. 


| THESE exercises comprise 3,500 examples in the 


| various branches of pure mathematics, statics, 
dynamics, and hydrostatics, and are taken from 
military, civil service, and other examination 


| papers, used at Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., and 
collected and arranged in sets for the use of 


students preparing for examination. This volume, 
therefore, differs from any with which we are 
acquainted, and must be of especial utility to 
students about to undergo examinations in which 
they will encounter similar questions arranged 


in the same way. 





| 
VARIORUM. 


The current number of the Art Journal con- 
tains an illustrated paper by Professor Ansted, 


Italy.” The writer attributes them to the same 
predecessors of the Greeks who erected similar 
works in Ithaca and Cephalonia, at a period con- 
cerning which we have no written record. The 
engravings in the number, especially one by 
Lightfoot, after O’Neill’s “ Foundling,” are very 

. The subject of Mr. Dafforne’s chapter 
on “ British Artists,” is Miss Osborn, of whose 
excellent works three examples are given. 
“ How I won my Spurs; or, a Boy’s Adventures 
in the Barons’ Wars,” by Mr. J. G. Edgar (5S. O. 
Beeton), is an amusing tale, of the G. P. R. James 
class, very fully illustrated, and including a 
number of views of old buildings referred to in 
the story. “The New Gymnastics for Fami- 
lies and Schools. By Dio Lewis, M.D., Boston. 
Tweedie, Strand, London. 1864.” Though an 
American treatise, this volume has been re- 
printed for the London publisher from the sixth 
American edition, with an introduction by Mr. 
Tyler, who is styled “Principal of the London 
School of Physical Education.” The volume, 
besides gymnastics, contains subdivisions on the 
dumb-bells, and what is called the Pangymnas- 
tikon. There are no less than 300 illustrations. 
The peculiarities of Dr. Lewis’s system consist 
in the use of light and simple apparatus ; and he 
does not approve of any but light and moderate 
exercises, as the muscular system may be culti- 
vated into “a magnificent shell” at the cost of 
the vital and cerebral functions. The movements 
on this system are regulated and stimulated by 
music, and it is an object to excite the spirits 
as well as the body, and to render the 
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system attractive and promotive of cheer- 
fulness and good humour in its practice. Mr. 
Tyler seems to have been a pupil of Dr. 
Lewis, and he speaks of him as “ the leader of 
a great gymnastic reformation in America, as 
distinct, as profound, as memorable, as that of 
Ling in Sweden, or of Jahn in Germany.” 
“The History and Antiquities of Northampton- 
shire. By the Rev. Thos. James, M.A., late Vicar 
of Sibbertoft. London: Murray. 1864.” This 
small volume is reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review, and has been before noticed in the} 
Builder. It is well written, and contains an | 
interesting account of Northants. We may | 
quote a short passage on its sanitary con | 
dition as an example of the book :—“ Re. | 








markably free from epidemics, its high average | 
elevation makes it a trying climate for pul- 
monary complaints. Consumption and rheu- | 
matism are its prevalent scourges. A subsoil of | 
stiff clay and the abundance of grazing land | 
foster damp. ‘Cold singly, or damp singly,’ says 
Dr. Robertson, the great medical authority of | 
the county, ‘may be successfully resisted by 
the human frame, but when they act in concert 
they constitute the pestilence that walketh in| 
noon-day,’ The extensive system of drainage | 
which is being adopted in every direction, and 
for the outlet of which the ground is remarkably 
favourable, will soon reduce the latter of these 
two evils. The writer of the ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 
in 1738, assigns as a reason for the healthi- | 
ness of the country, one which would hardly | 
be accepted in these coast-frequenting days. | 
‘The air of Northants is exceedingly plea- 
sant and wholesome, the sea being so remote 
that it is not infected with its noisome fumes?” 
A Dictionary of Chemistry and allied 
Branches of other Sciences, founded on that of 
the late Dr. Ure. By H. Watts, B.A., F.C.S., 
editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
assisted by eminent contributors. Part XIX. | 
Lactucarium—Leucates. London: Longman & 
Co. 1864.” The part now before us of this valn- | 
able dictionary contains an elaborate account of 
lead, both as a chemical substance and as an 
article of manufacture, with engravings of appa- | 
ratus for the conversion of ores into metal, | 
oxides, &c. The work is now pretty well | 
through, this being the nineteenth monthly part, | 
many of which nineteen were double or 5s. | 
parts, while the remainder of the thirty-three | 
parts, of which the work consists, are only half- | 
crown parts. It still sustains its character as a 
work destined to form a standard dictionary of 
chemistry and allied sciences. 








Miscellanea. 


| LINES.—The recommendation in the Builder to 





British Association.—The congress of the | 
British Association was formally opened at Bath 
on Wednesday evening last. Sir Charles Lyell, 
the president of the Association, delivered the 
inaugural address. Commencing with an allu- 
sion to the hot springs of Bath, he went at length 
into an account of the changes which have oc- 
curred, from time to time, in the condition and 
arrangement of the globe. 


NortrHampton Town Hatt.—In our mention 
of the opening of this building we omitted to 
state that the builder was Mr. John Watkin, of 
that town. At a dinner given last week by the 
corporation to the workmen who had been em- 
ployed in the erection of it, the mayor in the 
chair, the toasts to the health of the architect 
and the health of the builder were drunk with 
much warmth. Mr. Peebles, too, clerk of the 
works, was not forgotten. 


Deatu or Mr. Risuron, THe Buitpine Sur- 
VEYOR TO THE LivERPooL Corporation.—We 
regret to hear of this well-known gentleman’s 
death. The mayor, in announcing it to the 
council, said Mr. Rishton had been a faithful | 
servant of the corporation for about thirty years : 
he had come in contact with a great number of 
individuals of a peculiar class: he had always 
endeavoured to discharge his duties efficiently, 
faithfully, zealously, and well; and he felt quite 
assured that the council would consider it no- 
thing more than due to a servant of tried 
capacity to express their regret at the melan- 
choly circumstance of his death, and to convey 
a statement of that regret to the family of Mr. 
Rishton. Various members of the council endorsed 








the encomiums passed on the deceased by the 
mayor, and it was arranged that he should write | 
a letter of condolence to Mr. Rishton’s family. | 





ScuLprure For THE Suttan’s Harem.—Several}| A New Liverroon. THEarre.—Operations for 
of the first artists in Paris are busily employed | the erection of the Alexandra Theatre at Liver- 
in sculpturing a collection of beasts, destined to | pool will be at once commenced. Its site is in 
be placed in the gardens of the Harem at Con- | Lime-street, almost immediately adjoining the 
stantinople. Twenty-two animals are already | terminus of the London and North-western Rail- 
completed,—crocodiles, porcupines, tigers, and | way, and facing St. George’s Hall. 
serpents, ‘so lifelike one scarcely feels safe in 
their neighbourhood.” RoorinG Bripces with Guiass.—The Mersey 
‘ : Dock Board, following the example of the ar- 

: FaLt OF A SUSPENSION-BRIDGE.—The Suspen-|rangements at the Birkenhead Ferry, have in 
sion-bridge over the Oise at Verberie gave way contemplation to roof with glass the bridges 
a few days ago, and a loaded waggon with five |which at present communicate between the 
horses and the driver were precipitated into the | piers and the St. George’s landing-stage on the 
river. Two of the animals saved themselves by | Liverpool side. re 
swimming ashore. The bridge has been built 
twenty-eight years, and must have been in a| TYNE Brince.—The removal of the premises 





| very bad condition, as the weight of the waggon | at the Newcastle end of Tyne Bridge, for the 


under which it gave way was only from 5,000} purpose of approach to the temporary bridge, 
to 6,000 kilogs., which is much less than the | during the pulling down and rebuilding of the 
limit of weight fixed by the engineers. | present structure, is being proceeded with. By 
. eae ition | the demolition of the buildings immediately west 
Sus Exaisrrion or Mepiavat Ast at Ma- of the toll-house, a portion of the old bridge, on 
which the toll-house seems to have been built, 
has been exposed to view, and is worth looking 
at by the curious, as it will very soon disappear 


Englishmen interested in Medizval art to visit 
this exhibition is justified, it appears, by a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, who writes from | 
Brussels to draw attention to this “ magnificent} Sarery ix Rarmwayr TRAVELLING. —Two or 
exhibition,” as he calls it, and which will be | three gentlemen wish us to tell the public they 


| open till the 25th of this month. The exhibition have invented much better plans for communi- 


is especially rich in ecclesiastical relics of Me-| cating between guard and passenger than any 
dizval art; and there are many that are his- | yet set forth. We will wait and see if they beso. 
torically interesting. | Mr. T. M. Feist, of Brighton, on the other hand, 
sends us full particulars of an invention with the 
same end in view. It seems, however, much too 
elaborate. A quite simple arrangement will 


THe North Lonpon InpustriaL EXuIsition. 
As recommended by the opening committee, the 
opening ceremony will take place on Monday, 
the 17th of October, at three o'clock, in the | S¥ffice. 

Agricultural Hall, the directors of which have; Tyr Fort Grass MAkERrs.—The United Flint 
acted in a iiberal manner as to the holding of the | Gjass Makers’ Friendly Society extends through- 
Exhibition in the large hall. There will be music | 5y¢ England, and to Scotland and Ireland, and 
and other ceremonial observances at the open- | jg gradually accumulating a large sum of money. 
ing ; the charge for admittance to which will be After having just added another thousand pounds 
half-a-crown for the body of the hall, and one to three thousand which they had funded last 
shilling for the galleries. After the opening year, they still possess a fifth thousand which is 


| ceremonial, and on the same day, the charge will kept in hand for “trade purposes.” Their 


be one shilling. | organization is mainly devoted to “ protective” 

Prorosrep Noxtx Lonpon Scuoor or Art.— | objects, though, as the secretary observed at the 
We are sorry to hear that the endeavours which Tecent Stourbridge meeting, there has not been 
were made some time ago to raise funds for a 4 Strike in the trade for some years past. 
building for this purpose have not proved suc- 
cessful, and that the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Houle, having lost several of the most active 
members of the committee by illness and other- 
wise, finds himself compelled to abandon the 
undertaking after expending, himself, nearly 701. 
in the attempt. This is much to be regretted; 
and, considering the extent of the district, and 
the interests involved, is not creditable to the 
inhabitants and proprietors. Lord Granville, it 
will be remembered, took the chair at a public 
meeting held to promote the scheme. 


RESTORATION OF WorcESTER CATHEDRAL.—The How To peEstroy Ants.—An _ agriculturist, 
appeal made to the public at the recent public M. Garnier, has just announced an infallible 
meetings held at Worcester, Warwick, and Bir- method for getting rid of ants. In a corner of 
mingham, in the diocese of Worcester, has re- his garden infected with legions of these insects 
sulted in a very liberal sum being raised towards he placed four saucers containing sugar and 
the completion of the restoration of this cathe- W@ter, with the tenth of its weight of arsenic in 


Croypon Warer Svuprry.—During the past 
week a series of testings have taken place at the 
new well, Mr. Docwra, the contractor, having 
completed the undertaking, the depth of the 
boring being 150 ft. It has been ascertained 
that a continual supply of water, amounting to 
about 840,000 gallons can be obtained in the 
space of twenty-four hours, and this without in 
any way interfering with the yielding of the old 
well, from which, at the same time, one million 
gallons and a half per day can be supplied. 


idral. The amount estimated to be required, in the mixture. A number of ants immediately 


addition to the 30,0001. already spent, is 32,0001., invaded the saucers, but were soon after per- 
and there has already been subscribed one-half ceived staggering away, as it were, and some 
of that amount, 16,2231. 19s. being the present | being even engaged in dragging their dead com- 
amount of subscription. The estimate of Mr. rades away. From that moment, they dis- 
Hughes, of Bristol, for the restoration of the appeared from the garden, and on the following 
day not a single one was to be seen. How and 
whither this immense population emigrated in 
so short a time is a mystery which M. Garnier 
Burnuam Beecues.—Such of our readers as{ has been unable to clear up, and is inclined to 
know the picturesque and weird-like scene the | attribute it to some mysterious instinct.—Paris 
Burnham Beeches present, will be interested | 7 otter, . 
with this paragraph, by a writer in Notes and . 
Queries:—Some years ago I stumbled on an in- | NEw PROcESS ; FOR HARDENING TiMBER.— 
teresting souvenir when visiting this fine bit of A native of Russia has discovered a process by 
forest land. In the middle of a noble natural | which timber, though newly felled, may become 
amphitheatre, around which thetrees had grouped | so hard as to resist the influences of the most 
themselves, so as to make it specially secluded, trying climate for an almost indefinite period. 
I found a simple white stone, inscribed, The most curious pars of the invention is, that it 
“F. M. B.,” with a date, and some verses com- | does not involve the use of chemicals of any 
memorative of the many gifts and graces, intel- | sort, such as steeping in creosote, &c., and that 
lectual and moral, of an eminent musician. I at | the process is applied to the tree while grow- 
once recognised the lamented Felix Mendelssohn | ing. The inventor is now making arrange- 
Bartholdy as the subject; and, on inquiry, I} ments for the supply of his timber to railway 
found that this spot had been the favourite | contractors in England, and will not require any 
haunt of the poet-musician when visiting at the | remuneration further than the amount which 
neighbouring seat of Mr. Grote, the historian of | would be paid for ordinary timber, until the 
Greece ; and that the erection of this memorial, | period shall have elapsed beyond which the ordi- 
and the lines which it bore, were the feeling | nary railway sleepers, telegraph-poles, «&c., re- 
tribute of that well-known friend of musical | quire to be replaced. The best railway sleepers 
genius, Mrs. Grote. Certainly no fitter place require renewing at intervals of from four to six 
could have been chosen to inspire the “ wood-| years; but the inventor of the new process of 
,0tes wild,” which Nature taught her favourite | preparing timber asserts that he will supply an 
child, and which of all his strains he loved best | article which need not be disturbed for fifty 


to utter. | Years. 


tower was accepted, and the work will be pro- 
ceeded with forthwith. 
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Traces or Lake Dwettimes.—Dr. Lioy has 
discovered the remains of habitations in the old 
bed of the Lake of Fimon, four miles from 
Vicenza. A number of flint implements, others 
made of bone, the remains of stags, and other 
animals which have now disappeared from those 
parts, have also been found. 


Tue BrrxenneaD Street Ratiway.—Birken- 
head, which resembles many American cities in 
having the advantage of a street railway system, 
is to be subjected to law, for this reason. Mr. 
Gough, hotel proprietor, and Mr. Evans, omnibus 
proprietor (whose traffic the street railway inter- 
feres with), have intimated that, unless the line 
of rails in Bridge-street is at once taken up, 
they will take such steps to enforce their re- 
moval as the solicitors acting for them may 
advise. 


Proposep New Town-HALL FOR MANCHESTER.— 
The erection of a new town-hall for Manchester 
has long been regarded as indispensable, and a 
sub-committee, appointed in November last, to 
consider the subject, have reported in favour of 
Albert-square as the place best adapted on all 
grounds for the proposed new building, and their 
recommendation will be taken into consideration 
at the October meeting of the city council. The 
cost of the land and buildings which will have to 
be purchased in the event of this site being 
chosen will be about 127,0001., but one-third of 
this will be incurred in widening Princess-street 
and in the completion of Albert-square. 


NON-LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE oF WoRK- 
MEN.—The defendant in the case of Williams v. 
Jones had employed a carpenter to make a sign- 
board for him out of some wood which he had 








bought of the plaintiff; and thereupon the plain- 
tiff gave the defendant permission to use his 
shed, with a carpenter’s bench which was in it, 
for the purpose of this work. The carpenter 
accordingly proceeded with his work im the 


An Opp Fact. — A shock of earthquake 
was felt in the neighbourhood of Hankelow, 
in Cheshire, lately, the inhabitants feeling 
it so distinctly as to be shaken in their beds. 
On the following morning, says a local paper, 
a farm servant, passing with some horses, 
heard a noise in a small plantation; and, in 
going to the place whence it proceeded, he 
discovered a large volume of water issuing from 
an orifice in the ground in a spot where there 
never had been water before. The opening was 
12 in. or 14 in. in diameter, and the water 
spurted out to about 6 in. from the ground, and 
continued running into an adjoining rivulet. 


MonuMENT TO THE BrorHers Van Eycx.— 
An interesting ceremony recently took place at 
Maeseyck, in Belgium, on the occasion of the in- 
auguration, in the presence of King Leopold and 
the Count de Flandre, of a monument to the 
brothers Van Eyck, the well-known painters. 
The sculptor is M. Wiener, and the group, which 
is in white marble, represents the brothers at 
the period of the discovery of painting in oil. 
Jean Van Eyck has just terminated his first 
picture by the new method, and has submitted 
it for approval to his brother Hubert, his master. 
The king, in congratulating the sculptor, made 
him an Officer in the Order of Leopold. 

OrenNInG oF Barrows IN CalTHNess.—Mr. 
Laing proposes to explore certain mounds in his 
neighbourhood; and, to begin with, has been 
excavating at two of them, called the Birkle- 
hills or Castles Singlass. The remains of a 
human skeleton, a great many bones of various 
animals, and a curiously-formed piece of old red 
sandstone, of an oval shape, with a groove an 
inch wide cut round its edge, were soon found. 
These mounds, and others near the castle, are 
to be further explored. The John o’Groat’s 
Journal, while speaking of these explora- 
tions, alludes to ancient refase-heaps in Caith- 
ness, with sea-shells, chiefly limpets and 





plaintiff’s shed, and while doing so he lighted his 
pipe, and set fire to some wood shavings, which 
set fire to the shed, which was thus totally de- | 
stroyed, and other damage was done. The jury | 
found,—First, that the shed was lent to the 
defendant, and that the carpenter used it as his | 
servant ; and, secondly, that the fire was caused 
by the carpenter’s negligence. The Court of 
Exchequer, under these circumstances, held that 
this action could not be maintained, the negli- | 
gence not being that of the defendant, nor an | 
act of the carpenter within the scope of his, 
employment by the defendant. 


| periwinkles, of larger size than now ewist on 
the coast, which is many miles from the refase- 


heap; and states that fragments of very large 
bones, such as those of a whale, were also found. 


| The writer wonders at the ancient people who 


produced those mounds travelling so many weary 


|miles to the sea to gather shell-fish when short 
|of those animals of the chase which they killed 
| with such flint arrows and sling-stones as were 


also found associated with them. But did they 
travel so many miles for such a purpose? Did they 
drag whale-bones so far inland? Is it not more 
likely that the sea then travelled inland to them ? 








RIES GL 





Tue Sreerte or §t. Nicwotas’s Caurcn, SrasLe VENTILATION.—Stables should have 
NewcastLe-vron-TyNE.—The dispute between | Plenty of ventilators in the ridge of the roof, 
the council and the churchwardens still goes on. and a number of openings m the walls above the 
The churchwardens “ decline to do or concur in | horses heads : the heated air would then escape 
any act calculated to cast the very serious | by the highest openings, and cold air enter by 
responsibility and heavy burden of repairing the the lower ones, and immediately take the place 
steeple of St. Nicholas upon the parishioners,” | of that escaping above, thus not blowing down 
as “their predecessors were advised by counsel on the horses at all. If this plan were thoroughly 
that the corporation of Newcastle are liable to | carried out, I think it would be sufficient ; but 


make the repairs, the corporation having from | 
time immemorial repaired the steeple.” The | 
council, after some discussion on the subject, | 
have written to the churchwardens, not denying 
what they say, but asking “ whether they agree 
to have the question of liability settled by a 
joint case for the opinion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; or in case they decline that proposition, 
whether they will contribute, and to what 
extent, to any general subscription for the repair 
of the steeple. The council, we understand, 
would contribute 5001. The estimated cost of 
repairs is about 1,600]. It is to be hoped that 
while the parties are disputing, the steeple will 
not come down. 


Limoces ENaMELs.—The late Sir F. E. Scott’s 
bequest to the Midland Institute, at Birmingham, 
has now been placed in the cabinet designed for 
the fine collection of enamels, chiefly painted, of 
which this valuable bequest consists. There are 
twenty-one specimens, mostly plaques. Sir 
Francis Scott having not only a love of art, but 
also a practical knowledge of its many branches, 
saw how important it might be to Birmingham 
if this art of enamelling could be revived, be- 
cause as a means of decoration it is peculiarly 
applicable to many of our manufactures. It is 
frequently attempted in our jewelry, but hitherto 
not with much success. Should a taste for it 
arise, there are many branches of our manufac- 
tures in which it might be profitably used. No 

greater boon could, from this point of view, have 
been conferred upon such a town as Birming- 





ham, than this gift of Sir Francis Scott's, which 
contains some of the best examples of the art. | 


/must have adventitious aids, opening 


where, from a loft being over, this plan cannot 
be adopted, and you could not conveniently 
carry ventilators through the loft, try two rows 
of holes in the walls, both above the horses’ 
heads ; and if this is not sufficient, holes must 
be made along the bottom of the walls farthest 
from the horses. Do not be afraid of the draught: 
it has been proved that animals in a state of 
nature require very little more than food and 
shelter to preserve them in a healthy condition ; 
but go into almost any stable you please, and 
what do you think of it? I suspect you will 
find more than shelter there: it probably is so 
warm and stifling that you can hardly breathe. 
You look at the ventilators, if there are any, and 
you will find them stuffed with straw, and every 
crack or hole in the wall or window effectually 
closed, for fear the horses should take cold. 
Continue this, and you will continue to have 
influenza, coughs, ophthalmia, and a variety of 
other diseases in your stables, and perhaps 
employ me to cure them; but if you wish never 
to have a case of the kind, take my advice, and 
thoroughly ventilate: far better have too much 
air than too little. You must have plenty of 
pure air at any sacrifice: however inconve- 
niently the ventilators may be placed, they are 
better than none. I would rather have a stable 
full of cracks and holes, what you call tumbling 
down, to preserve the health of a horse, than 
the majority of stables throughout the country. 
There are times when, from the heat and still- 
ness of the external atmosphere, the ventilation 
becomes stagnant: in such case of course you 
all your 
doors, windows, &c.—Lecture by Mr. Willis, V.S. 


TENDERS. 


For building a villa residence at Chertsey, for Mr, H, 
Wetton. Mr, T. Wonnacott, architect :-— 


EE iiiocsnvdvieneinvarseonvnselesiven £2,307 0 0 

OUI ciccvinsisuvsinvensntninsseseonovenn 1,215 0 0 

BORGTIE - siucntncsveettertasoniencionincnn 1,135 0 0 

Chappell (accepted) ............... 900 0 0 
Some strange mistake here ! } 





For new Baptist “— (the Surrey Tabernacle), Wal- 
worth. Mr. Edgar P. Loftus Brock, architect :— 





TAnson & Co.......s00c0eee evommiiael £10,170 0 0 
CNC a csconesghnovssnatveiincoserse 9,447 0 0 
Dareer BH BOG... ccrccrcrscccsaccoosses ¢ 00 
QE, ceitreneessecnsiininievianiines 9,105 0 0 
SONI ssisochisnduatinicenbiehabeseativennandiiby 8,850 0 0 
Newman & Mann 8,766 0 0 
Harding ...... 8,710 0 0 
Myers & Co 8,653 0 0 

OT SCS 8,600 0 0 
Colls & Co, .. -. 8,445 0 0 
Perry & Judson .........000..0..0008 8,363 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .............0 8,333 0 0 
SPOIG  .. scanvbiuctbicinedenciesanintil . 7,963 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ..........00....+ 7,917 0 0 
Sawyer (accepted)  ...........000 7,771 0 0 





For house, at Worcester Park, for Mr. W. Maxwell, 
Mr. Alfred Smith, architect. Quantities furnished :— 
Clemence .... 0 


Hill & Sons .... 
Gammon............. ne 

Nicholson & Sons.................+.+ 5,330 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 5,258 
Woodward 





ecooecoosooo 
esoocooocooo 





For house and shop, in the Wandsworth-road, for Mr. 
Surman. Mr, Peacock, architect. Quantities not sup- 


plied :— 
UE: chacdanaccoviuidnincictvisesetentiness £560 0 0! 
EES ciniscctrntiincatenioninestiaciimnbdienis 395 16 0 
Owen permunsapeoute 375 0 0 
RIOD: sacocnnnctonsasedsunnvostnnitpiinivedceees 368 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers ..........c0200.0000 323 0 0 
pbasiedeandndineuiinipstadibasioneies 265 0 O! 








For roads and sewers on the Lambeth Freehold Estate, 
| Thornton Heath, for the Croydon Local Board of Health, 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, engineer :— 





UE ‘sctnndipnsieenantiniecnekonsteiincencns £14,950 0 0 
OOD ciccdcehssenicmandverbsctusivbences 4,810 0 0 
j DORE diicthinwtimnwinmn» Mare 2. ® 
Re ee Seenenoien 4,350 0 0 
} PIE oink sncxiodiiatnscimmnimagninisne: aaa ow 
IT cnccrbinvuscrsevsessiieiunbectresa . 420 00 
CN iii srhitiitiivchintnindee cin: eee we © 
Hartland & Bloomfield ............ 3,883 0 0 
TIE -ivvinieulionvesansighentaciationmpenlie 3,835 0 0 
UMNO ccscasisstinvaitincssriociiicin 3,537 0 0 
DOMED cistthininnininniininiinns wae a > 
Hayr (accepted) ..........c000----0 3,898 0 O 





| For the erection of a new chapel, at Peterborough 
| Union. Mr. R. Hutchinson, architect :— 





Weneh: B Wa cecccsisisisavessesacies £345 0 0 
MA Te TI i iisiscrscssswnncactaivicces 791 0 0 
WOU hcsuasvoccodimicneverversidcesoinacaie 764 0 «0 
SINE SE TR sic cciiscadvininsshertubes 760 0 0 
Bemmett & BoM .osccsccsicsssosensessccese 7i8 is 0 


| 
| 
| For the erection of a new farm-house, Stow Bardolph* 
| Mr. R. Hutchinson, architect :— 





Elsworthy ... £587 5 0 
BNE: patncligvivsencdivianscninendsinanbink 559 «0 =O 
IE iain ictstencaprininecetceecesaiabis 550 0 0 
BEE ivi sctveonscandseuuiunandcisescanl ee a ae 
Bridge & Whiteman ...............08 - 62910 0 

SII ss csctnsiakotcenuhinadsbitiemuetiehtoracaibainans 520 0 0 
NOD ins ecicikasesitcenties tpieibeiaiioniaas 514 0 0 





For erecting a pair of semi-detached cott at Chase 
Side, Enfield, for Mr. J. Whaley. Mr. F. G. Widdows, 
architect :— 


TROP iin cscvsienenimmmees dihlbeniiipenee £578 0 0 
SRG. ccvsronninerneseslenitigniiiidiciansie 549 0 «OO 
ED 1S: TUN x us chieansinccisinepa alipcincs 625 0 0 
ON esivicivesncsensessevecbisthiniobitenite 619 0 0 





For houses, at Stratford, Mr. Fred, Chadwick, archi- 
tect : 





Thomas & Jenkins .........2.....00-004 £984 0 0 
TEE scatonenicinsnineigunbiaaencinresieateas 93 0 0 
BROUUS ss itckisvinnienidlicnsdiaccimoie wet 850 0 0 
OER s. ccisipincnsiinsiirtibabcantininenss 735 0 0 
Roome, Brothers  .......00....-cs0000s 758 10 0 
Mansfield & Co, 20... ..cccseceseeeeees 737 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley.................. 733 0 0 
Usard & Wo0ds ..........scsccsecsecees 700 10 0 
Clare . .. 700 0 0 
FRANON, ccnicesrtuiisnibenynsnsvinsiriaenes 665 0 0 
Hampton (accepted) ..............000 655 0 0 





For two warehouses, in White Hart-court, City, Mr, 
Robert W. Edis, architect 


iteet :— 


er eee eer re rere retry 


Coe ereeernerserenserene 








Ssoocoeoooeo 


A 


For Congregational church and school, at 
Kent, Mr. W. F. Poulton, architect :— 


Simpson ........ endabeeinetbievensiede +» £2,650 0 0 
te ICT ER * 00 
UNITED  <. sincacnsiinesnsebenkeasivenkoan . 2,400 0 0 

wntenwideedibebisoninebastiwesoes 2 00 
Peters 2,202 0 0 
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For the erection of warehouse building, &c., in the rear 
of 53 & 54, Grange-road, Bermondsey. Messrs. New & 
Cumings, architects :— 

00d & Maun ......ccovecrcoressercrenes £409 8 0 
Saunders (accepted) .................. 464 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W.—D. J. B.—J. &. (shall have attention).—B. C.—T. B. (thanks. 
We de not propose to engrave it) —F. P.—Triangle.—Mr. H.—J. C. D, 
(thanks. Will not suit us).—C. B. A.—-Mr. W.—W. A.—E. P. L. B— 
W. C. (there is a book on the subject).—W.; C. (notice shall appear).— 
G, 8.—J, T.—T. M. F.—J. W.—B,—F. BR. F.—F. C.—R. H.—W. 0. C— 
G. 8B. M.—B. L.—N. & C.—W. B.—Icelandic Churches (in type).— 
Infant Mortality in Sunderland (ditto).—R. W. E.—Mr. Urban. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 





addresses, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not rily for publicati 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Ort- 





GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 


Advertisements, and strongly recommends that | 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 
Advertisements cannot be received for the current | 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 


Thursday. 


} 
‘ 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power | 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at | lane Abecsioies an oe ee 


the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to | 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number | 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church | 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and | 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34,! 
Ludgate-hill .E.C. Established 1749. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. FAIRBAIRN’S WORK ON TRON, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


HE APPLICATION of CAST and) 
WROUGHT IRON to BUTLDING PURPOSES. 
By W. FAIRBAIRN, C.F. F.R.S. &. 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged ; including a short Treatise on 
Wrought-Iron Bridges. 

Also by Mr. FAIRBAIRN, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 164. 

bg el on MILLS and MILLW FORK | 
(Vol. I. New Editio 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS, 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 








| share in a good business. If — he would prefer to take charge 
| Soe ae aaa references will be 


i 
{ 


’ Bookselier, Minster-street, Reading. 


| 


R. J. AMES FENTON, ENGINEER and 


RVEYOR for six Tae cant eat Det 
OrFices REMOVED to 19, GREAT GEORG REET, WEST- 


ANTED, a sr ARCHITECTURAL 








IVIL ENGINEERING & SURVEYING. 


PRACTICAL FIELD ge ape wen in Civil En- 
neering, Ley Levelling, &c. terms. — For 
apply at Offices of Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIs, 
ae Surveyors,' Architects £c. 24, Gui idford-street, Russell- 
— N.B. Day and and Evening Instraction given in Architectural 
| a ng Colouring, Taking out Quantities, &c. 


OTICE.—Mr. T. J. HILL, Architect and 


Surveyor, has REMOVED his OF FICES from 70, Old-street, to 
32, CITY-ROAD, a few doors from Finsbury-equare. 








R. RICHARDSON, “ARCHITECTURAL 


ARTIST, poe a ge every deserip- 

pag i in outline, es = pen and ink ly coloured 
hn water or Professional men may fh ng moe es being 
skilfully inerprata and rapidly exeew Address, 1, Tachbrook- 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED.—The Adver- 


tiser, who is thoroughly conversant with Land and Engineering 
Surveying in all its branches, and has some know of arehites. 
ture, is anxious to enter inte PARTNERSHIP with a LONDON 
ARCHITECT in good The Advertiser has some architectural 
works at present in hand, and would pay a moderate premium for a 








required.— Address, P. P. Office of *' The Builder.” 


permanent. vee A personaly, of 


ut will probably be 
to Mr. COLLINS, 10, Poattry, KC. between the 





by letter, 
ONE and Two o'clock p.m. on TUESDAY, SEPT. 20. 
ANTED, an OFFICE BOY, who has 
oh ear ow By ; amd also a for orna- 
pe Py ge oe, tabeeen tieven and Pour o'clock, to J. T. 


LYON & CO. Stained Glass Works, No. 13, Berners-street, Oxford- 





ANTED, a 8 thoroughly re responsible Person, 

to UNDERTAKE (the labour only of) about TWO HUND- 

RED RODS of BRICKWORK on a London Job.—Address, by letter 

only B took \Teferences to em for whom similar _— have been 
leted), to W. R. 163, Fenchurch-street, E. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


AN TED, a respectable steady Youth as 

an IN- DOOR APP. ICE to « Carpenter and Builder, 

hostel be treated as one of the femily.— Address, R. G. & CO, 
12, Alma-square, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood. 


BRICKMAKERS. 


WANTED, a FOREMAN, to Superintend 

a Brickfield. He must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
making and burning of bricks, and able to give good references.— 
Apply by letter to the Office of “ The Builder,” addressed to C. 0, 8. 
in own a stating where last employed and a expected, 
Applications in any other form wil! not be attended to. 

















N active and well-educated YOUTH is 


required in the OFFICE of an old-established BUILDER in 
London as JUNIOR CLERK, and to assist in the discharge of the 
Office duties. It is indispensable that he writes a rapid and good 
hand, and is quick at figures. Those —— have or are 
— a similar situation,— Address, stati ed — and 
now or last employed, to A. tw “oof "The Builder. 


BOROUGH SURVEYOR requires a 


CLERK, for six months, to assist in filling in a Board of 








PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE 

toa Painter, Grainer, and Decorator. A Lad about sixteen 

years of age, for five years. A smal] premium would be required — 
Apply to R. McRAE, 5, Love-lane, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a well- 
educated YOUTH.—Address, in own handwriting, stating 
ae, and salary required, to A. Z. 45, Westminster Bridge 








ANTED, by the Son of a London Builders 





longer e1 t.—Apply, by letter, stating terms, to X. Mr. Wyly, 





TO SURVEYORS. 
GOOD TOWN SURVEYOR WANTED, 
| immediately, to survey a small town. He must be a quot 
oo and ae —Apply, i — —| we copies 
testimonials and all particulars, to asi 








‘co 
LERK in a SURVEYOR'S OFFICE | 
WANTED. He must be p it to abstract work 
and write bills of q t A derat salary only will be given.— 





| Apply by letter, stating terms, to A. H. at Mr. Owls 9 News 
| Agent, Royal Exchange. 


aged 24,8 RE- NGAGEMENT. Good draughteman, colour” 
. and accountant. Can take cut Fm gemma prepare .— 
|S agreements, &c.5 also a practical carpenter, and 
handrailing. Over two years with present =, awe 
tiomable references and testimonials. Country 
A. KELLY, Waterloo Cottage, Southampton-road, Salisbury. 


| WANTED, a "Gentitnen, as SUB-ENGI- 


NEER, who thoroughly undezstands and can practically 
carry out Surveying, Levelling, the Setting-ouc of Railways, the 
Superintendence of Works, and who is conversant with the “Getails of 
the Office. Testimonials and references required —Address, by letter 

Sie stating salary expected, to X. Mr. Sandford’s, High-street, 
jhrewsbury. 








| | WVENIN G EMPLOYMENT.—WANTED, 


a BUILDER'S or SURVEYOR’S CLERK to ASSIST in 


KEEPING BOOKS, &c. from Six te Nine o'clock —Apply te Mr. 


MADGIN, Builder, 31, Albion-grove West, Barnsbury, Islington. 


Was a SAW SHARPENER, and 


also a TURNER, in a country mill. ~hate. stating 
with references, to B. B. care of Mr. Lovejoy, 
| lentenes - oy neath Dg. 





OREMAN.—WANTED, a steady respect- 
able Man, as FOREMAN in a Brass Gas-fitting Manufacturer’s. 
| He must thoroughly understand his nay ne ny personally, to | 
HODGE & CO. 100 & 101, Hatton-garden, London, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 
FOREMAN of JOINERS. Has had large experience in the 
pig No objection to the country.—Address, L. M. Office 





ICHMOND GAS COMPANY.— 
WANTED, by the Richmond Gas Company, 1853, Limited, 

a MANAGER, to take charge of the Works, from the lst of January, 
1865. His duties will be to carry on the manufacture and distribution 
of gas according to the most recent improvements ; to utilize all the 
| products for the advantage of the Company, and, under the control | 
of the Directors, to take the general direction of the works, mains, | 
and services. He must also be competent to draw plaas and prepare 
specifications for works and gas machinery, and he will be required | 
to —_, on the premises.—Applicatioas and 5 with | 








INGRAM oN COMPENSATIONS. 
This day is TON tk post Svo. 10s. cloth, 


OMPENSATION to LAND and HOUSE 


OWNERS: being a Treatise on the Law of the Compensation 
for rg in “~~ &c. payable by Railway and other Public 
; with an Appendix of Forms and Statutes, 
| THOMAS DU? PRAR INGRAM, of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq. 
Barrister-at- Law 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet street, her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers, 





AILWAYS next SESSION. — Trial, 

Parliamentary, and Permanent Surveys, Levelling, &c. 

UNDERTAKEN, by Contract or otherwise, in any part of England or 
Wales.— Address, C. E. 1, Montrose-villas, Richmond-road, Dalston. 


OUSES of LORDS and COMMONS.— 


Session 1845.—The New Standing Orders relative to Private 
Bills are now ready, and will be delivered post-free. Price 5s, 
WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


Aa T T 

O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 

PRIVATE BILLS, New Standing Orders for the ensuing 

Gesion, Levelling Books, Tracing Paper, Drawing Paper, and every 

requisite for 4 Use of Engineers, &c. engaged in the preparation of 

plans for de Plans, &c, Lithageapined, with the re expedi- 

tion —WAT Low & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, and 66, London 
Wali, London. 


ARCHITECTS.—An Architect, from 

losses, is compelled to part with the following Books, new and 
complete :—Owen Sante “Grammar of Ornament,” J. B Waring’s 
“The Arts connected with Architecture,” Nash's “ M ” 











of salary rejuired, also the age and previous services of the 
applicants, to be sent to the undersigned, at the Office of the Com 
bar’ No, 7, Ormond-terrace, Richmond, Surrey, on or before SATU R- 

AY, the 8th day of OCTOBER next. No personal attendance in 
the first instance required. 


_ Richmond, § September, 1864. 
O BRICKLAYERS. — WANTED, 


FIFTY good HANDS.—Apply on the Works, Southern Outfail 
Pumping Station, Crossness, Plumstead, 


TO CHURCH DECORATORS. 


WASTED, for a constancy, a good 


PENCIL-HAND, well accustomed to the above.— > Apply dl 
letter, letter, stating terms, &c. to P. N. J. Office of “ Builder.” 


WANI£D, a good. “WORKING FORE- | 


MAN. Must be competent in setting out work and managing 


"JAMES DARNILL, Secretary. 











filled 4 similar situation, and can produce satisfactory references.— 
——. stating age and salary required, to P. W. Post-office, Wolver- 
pton. 





TO STONE CARVERS, 
ANTED, some Good HANDS, for Port | 
land Work, in the City. panne 8s. to day. Six | 
months’ work to Aadeess, Homo 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, by the Commissioners ad 


Public Baths and Washhouses of St. George, Hanover-square. 
| for their _Establishment in Lower Beilgrave-place, an ENGINEER, | 














Richardson's “ Old English Mansions,” Dollman & Jobbin’s “ Ancient 
Domestic Architecture,” Bowman & Crowther’s “ Churches of the 
Middle Ages,” Donaldson’s “ Specifications.” The whole published 
at 891. Price 451.—Address, X. Post-office, Jonson's-place, Harrow- 
road, W. 





| it to tak 
| of repairing the Hot-Air and Water Apparatus, and of good character, 
with tes’ and stating pre- 
ret and saat employment, to be sent in, addressed to Mr. 
ANISTE! » Mount-street, on or before ba 
Day, the 28th — BER, 1964.— Particulars of the duties to 
from 








MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, 
es and CONSULTING 
en Sener Werk accurately ts 

nt ELAIDEPLAGE, LONDON BRiDeR, EC. 
PERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 
other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by the Advertiser, from rough Sketches or 


otherwise. 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8S 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
| 8 der 4 4 & BULLOCK, 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
HOTOGRA 
30, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 8. W. 


AILWAY and ESTATE SURVEYING 
and LEVELLING, 
In any Part of the Country. 
By C. CG. No, 17, Hill-street, 8.W. 











LEFIELD, the Superintendent, at co 
Belgrave-pldce, Pimlico. — By order. 


e charge of the Machinery, Furnaces, &c. &c. capable | 


TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 
Wi areariek 0 by a Young Man, aged 22, a 


SITUATION in a Carpenter's —— Wages, 258. per week, 
Address, C. M. 13, Eim-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a CON- 


STANCY, ie the vicinity of Camden or Kentish Town, 
Highbury or sli ngton, or north part of |[London. Isa good painter, 
‘and a first-class plain and decorative paperhanger. zai 
reference from present employer if required.—Adiress, A. B. C. Mr. 
Simmons, 10, Millpond- street, Bermondsey. 





} 








| To SUI RVEYORS, JOBBING MASTERS, AND OTHERS. 
~ = 
ANTED, by a Carpenter and Uphol- 
sterer, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL HAND. Can 
take the following branches :— Bellhanging, gasfitting, zincworking, 
plumbing, masonry, bricklaying, and is weil up in painting and 
paperhanging.— Address, 8. A. Courland Cottage, Wandsworth-road. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRAIN! ER and MARBLER, by Pesemesh or otherwise, 
Address, A. L. 53, Charrington-street, Oakiey-square, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
\7ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as good PLUMBER or THRR&E-BRANCH HAND. No 


wee to the country. Good references if required. — Ad 
. 3, Christiana-place, Victoria-road, Peckham, Surrey, 8.E. 











men, and of strict sober havits. None need apply unless they have | 


ANTED, IMPROVEMENT in the above 
| Branch, by a Young Man who served an apprenticeship to 
; the three branches. meg ge three month,’ service. Satisfac- 

tory references.— Address, . 34, Wyndham-street, Bryanston- 
| square, London, W. 


| ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

Ty GENERAL FOREMAN. The advertiser is competent to 
| carry out extensive works. Reference to a London firm.—Address, 
E. F. 74, Copenhagen-street, N. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


“wanted, by an Architect and Surveyor, 
in good practice, an ARTICLED PUPIL. One possessing 
good knowledge of drawing. A 1 premium only would be a 
| Address in real name, to L. 74, Cannon-street, City. 

TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS, 
| WANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 


«& Constant SITUATION, or on a Job. Can tarn his hand te 








} 








W. H. BANISTER, Clerk to the Commi 
Sept. 7th, 1964. 


W ANTED, in an Office in the Country, for 


two or three months, an Experienced Person, who must oT 
competent to MAKE WORKING DRAWINGS of Sewers and Roads, | 
take levels and make sections thereof, and have a knowledge of archi- 
teetural drawing. He must also write a good hand, and make him- 
self generally useful.—App!y to Mr. W. READ, Surveyor, Wood- 
street, Swindon, Wilts, stating particulars of last situation, and salary 
per month required. 








ANTED, immediately, CARPENTERS 

cod JOINERS. A winter's work promised to good men. 

Also a JOBBING MASON, for a permanency.—Apply to J. L. GLASB- 
COCK, Builder, Bishop Stortford. 





TO CARPENTERS. 
ANTED, a Man, to PREPARE and FIX 
MAHOGANY CONTINUED HANDRAIL, with Iron drop 
Banisters in Four Houses ; also Two JOINERS, for Fixing.—Apply, 
between SIX and 4 , o name p.m. to Mr. CARTER, No. 9, Rich- 
mond-road, Shepherd 





| painting or glazing, if required, reference. No objection to 
| } eountry.— Address, G. L. No, 20, East-street, Manchester-square, 
| Mary arylebone, 
| To ITED. b CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, the Advertiser, aged 40, an 
ENGA GEM. as CLERK of WORKS, or to take the 
MANAGEMENT of Brickwork, Ground, Sewer, or Railway Works. 
Country preferred, or to go abroad.— Address, J. 17, James-street, 
Euston-road, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, aged 

4, a SITUATION, fm a Builder's Office, or as DEPUTY 
FOREMAN ata large Job. Can trace e neatly ; had eight years’ ex- 
to Address, 


Good No abroad. — 
petra, ELTA, Post-office, Hampstead, London. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BULLDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, just out of 
is articles, an ENGAGEMEN?® Can make fair copies 
draw ian well aud quick, and is a good othr 
W. H. Post-office, Chester, 
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ANTED, by a 


TION. Isa papa STAIRCASE HAND and JOINER, or 
would act as Working SHOP FOREMAN, being quick at setting out 


and making working drawings, Used to machinery. No objec — | 


to the country. References if required.—Address, 8, J. Office of * 
Builder.” 








TO ARCH ITECTS. 


\ JANTED, by. a Young Man, aged 23, a/ 
SITUATION as HEAD DRAUGHTSMAN in a an Architec t's 
Office, or would undertake the General Management of an Office. 
Advertiser has been in practice as an Architect for the last four years. 
Can de-ign (Gothic preferre+), prepare working drawings, specifica- 
tions, and ‘superintend works, and is a good perspective hand. N 
objectic on to the provinoss,—Address, E. 8. 8. Office of ** The Builder.’ 








W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a} 


SITUATION as JUNIOR CLERK, TIMEKBEPER, or any 
post where expeditious writing and good figuring would be weful 
Reference satisfactory. — Address, 1, Stewart-street, Cubitt Towa, 
Poplar. 





TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 33, a 
SITUATION as CLERK, TIMEKEEPER, or “otherwise. Ts | 
thoroughly competent to take the management of a set of books, © r 
as Foreman and Converter in the English Timber Trade.— Address, 
Y¥. Z. 61, Devonshire-road, Upper Holloway, N. 


TO BUILDERS, 





Ww NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as) 
GENERAL FOREMAN. A Carpenter by trade. 


First-rate 
testimonials from former employers.—Address, T. P. 13, Buckingham- 
Tow, Westmi neter, 8. 








W ANTE ID, se a thoroughly Practical Man,| 

a RE-E NGAG EMENT, as CLERK of WORKS or GE NERAL 
FOREMAN, or to take charge of an Estate. Has had many years’ 
experience on first-class works, and is fally qualified to superintend 
the erection of any extensive works. First-class testimonials.— 
Address, T. R. A. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical | 
Tradesman, a SITUATION as FOREMAN of the DECORA- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT, orfto PAINT, PAPER, and DISTr MPER, &c. 
by Contract, Can estimate, measure, &. No objection to the 
country. — Address, MACNICOLL, 42, Oxford-terracs, Fentiman’s- 
road, Lambeth, 8. 





TO BUILDERS, 


ANTED, in the Country, a 

as CLERK of WORKS, General Foreman, or Foreman ofa 

Job. Well experienced, thoroughly up in the duties, and good testi- 
ials—Addreas, T. M. H. at Mr. Haynes's, 212, Well-strect, Bir- 
mingh ar. 


+ + 

‘fe NTED, to APPREN TICE, an n intelli- 

nt and well-educated Youth, toa BUILDER and HOUSE 

DEC oRATOR, &c. where a portion of h's time would be directed to 

workshop and c unting-house duties.— Address, ALFRED BOWNESS, 
12, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 


AY ANTED, by the Advertiser, a PER MA-| 

NENT SITUATION in a London Architect’s Office. Can 
get out working and detail drawings, measure up, and take out quan- 
tities, &c. First-rate references. Salary, 21. 10s. per week.—Addrecs, 
W. N. L. 195, Adelaide-road, N.W. 














WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA. | 


TION, in a Builder's Office, as UNDER CLERK. Acquainted 
with the general routine of a builder's establishment. Good refer- 
ences.— Address, A. i. Post-office, Lower-road, Rotherhithe. 





TO BUILDERS AND LANDLORIS 


ANTED, the PAINTING and GRAIN- 


ING of New or other Houses. Labour and Materials, or 
Labour only. First-class references as to ability, &c.—Address, A B. 
38, F Ba ‘khan street, New North- road, , Hoxton, ‘XX. 


TO BUILDERS, IRON MONGERS, &c. 


TAN TED, bya good Workman, a SITUA- 


TION as BELLHANGER and GASFITTER. Good references. 
Address, A. B. 18, Wilbourn-terrace, Alscot-road, Bei mondsey, 8 E. 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. es 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to the above — Address, X. Z. No. 24, 
Wellington-street, Collier-street, Peutonville, London. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 

Ty Y. 
ANTED, by a good SURVEYOR and 
DRAU GHTSMAN, an ENGAGEMENT to ASSIST ia Pre- 
paring Plans and Sections for Pariismentary Deposit. Testim winis 
and refere.ces —Address,G@ M, Post-cffice, Fulbam-road, West Bromp- 
ton, 8 W. 





To ENGINEERS AND 8U RY EYORS. ‘ 
\ 7 ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 


SITUATION in an Office. Understands land and railway 


surveying, levelling, &c. and isa feir draughtsman. Good reference. | 


Addrers, T. FR. No. 20, Cecil-street, Strand. 





TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a good practical Man, a 
SITUATION as TIMEKEEPRR, &. Has been used to} nild- 

ings and measuring work of every description. Good references.— 

Address, I. G. H. 15, William-street, York-street, Blackfriars-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BSURVEYOR®. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, a 


SITUATION as DRAU GHTSMAN,&c. Can ‘make fn! ned 
and working d rawin gs from rough sketches, has a fair knowlege of 
quantities, and well up in the routine of an ‘architect's office, Highest 
references - _ Add lrees, C.8.J Office of “ The Builder.” 








NTED, by an experienced Plumber, a/ 


\ y+ constant SITUATION ; or will take plece-work, Labour only. 
Accustomed to first-class work. and the charge of men. First-class 
references.— Address, PLUMBER, 6, Michael’s-p'ace, Brompton. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a permanent | 


SITUATION as PAINTER, GLAZIER, &c. Of much expe- | 


rience; capable of taking charge of work. ages not so moch an 
object asa permanent situation.—Address, A. B. C. 14, Effivgham- 
street, Pimlico, 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a | 
SITU ATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, ond” GLAZ!I ER. _ 
Addrisi, H. K. 9, Orchard-place, Clarence-road, Lower Clapton. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
j ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, 


who has served his articles with a London archite:t and sur- 
veyor, a similar ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare working and detail 
eee having a knowledge of surveying, levelling, &c — Address, 
A. C. 2, Albion-road, Dalston, N.E 


To ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


pw O Experienced ENGINEERING SUR- 
VEYORS are open to ENGAGEMENTS, or to Treat for the 
Survey of Railway or other Works. No objec’ tion to go abroad. Good 


testimonials or references,—Address, DELTA, Post-office, Wo!ver- 
hampton, . 


ys 


] 
Young Man, a SITUA-| 


SITUATION | 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 


BUILDER'S CLERK. Thoroughly understands bookkeeping 
First-class testimonials.— Address, G. K. 87a, Fenchureh- street. 


e| CHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
| THE ‘Aidvertaee seeks a PERMANENCY, 


| _ {im either of the above Offices. Is a neat colourist and careful 

draughtsman, can level and survey, take off quantities, prepare per- 

spective, working, and detail drawings, &c Good references.— 
ad. Tess, . ARCHITECT, Post- office, Newington Butts, 8. 


peeve iano 


(THE Advertiser, a Builder’s Son, is desirous 


of an ENGAGEMENT asa BUILDER'S CLERK. He is accus- 

| tomed to take off quantities, measure up work, and can tr*ce or make 

| working drawings. Five years’ re‘erence.— Address, A. B. 17, Belgrave- 
street, Commercial-road Fast, FE. 











TO PAINTERS, 81GN AND D ADVERTISING WRITERS, AND 


A & GOOD WRITER (can do Graining, if 

> yoy is open toa permanent ENGAGEMENT ; or would 
teke a Tob the piece. No objection to the country. Address, 
EK B. Wood's ‘aeeinee 34, Seymour-place, Bryanstone square. 


DERS, CONTRACTORS, &e. 


A BUILDER'S CLERK, well up in Prime 


Cost and Building Accounts generally. desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Good references,—Address, G. P. 14a, Cheyne-walk, Chel- 


ses, 8. 
BUILDER’S FOREMAN, Carpenter and 
Joiner by trade, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Is thorough! 
practical, a good draughtsman, and a quick and correct measurer a 











| TO TOWN AND BOROUGH SURVEY ORS, LAND AG*N1S. &e 

. . » 4 > 
(TP.HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT, having had six years’ experience with a Civil Engineer. 
| Salary not so much an object as obtaining a knowledge of the duties 
| and reyuirements necessary for a town or borough eurveyor.— Address, 
| W. M. Post-office, Stockton-on-Tees. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser desires to meet a Gentle- 
man REQUIRING a leading ASSISTANT in the Architectnral 
Department. Is thoroughly acquainted with details and construe- 
| tion, possesses a good knowledze of wrought and cast iron-work, an 
expert penman, and erfective artistic colourist and perspective 
draughtsman.— META, 8, Oxford-terrace, Lyndhnurst-road, | Peckham, 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVRYOR3, 


EM PORARY ASSISTANCE rendered in 

Preparing Working, Detail, and Competition Drawings, from 

| rough sketches, or otherwise, and making Surveys of property, &c.— 
Apply to L. & N. 40, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


y | YEMPORARY ASSISTANCE in the 

"REPARATION of PERSPECTIVE VIEWS, Genera! or Detail 
D:awiogs, Surveying, &c. by the Advertiser, who is well qualified.— 
Address, A. A. Office of “The Builder.” 











TO RUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


LASTERING WANTED, by an experi- 


' enced PLASTERER, by the Job or Piece, jabour only. First- 
class references. -—Address, ‘Ww. 0. T. Otfice of “ The Builder.” 





TO HOUSE AGENTS, JOBBING BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


HANDY MAN in the above wants a 

SITUATION. Is by trade a carpenter an‘ joiner, and like- 
wire thorougcly competent and willing to do repairs, &2, in brick- 
laying, painting, glaring, paperhanging. &c. &¢ Town or country.— 
a ss, J, VERE, 5, Dour Cottages, Wood-street, Chariton, Dover, 

ent 
al 

AS S FF OREMAN of PAINTERS. — — 

WANTED, by a good practical Man, a SITUATION as above. 
Thoroughly understands the managi ment of men and works, and is a 
good gilder, &. Good reference.— Address, A B. 37, Clip: tone-street, 
| Fitzroy-squere, 





TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


GENTLEMAN of considerable experi- 

ence, and with first-class references, is open toan ENGAGE- 
MENT, either to Superintend or Take the Management of Public 
Works, at home or abroad.— Address, A. B. Post-office, Swindon 


TO SURVEYORS AND LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


“ ry : ° 
GENTLEMAN, in his twentieth year, 
having a knowledge of surveying, levelling. planning. &c. is 

desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as In-door ARTICLED CLERK. 

Highly satisfactory reference.—Address, F. 8. 3, Westbourne-road, 

Arundel+quare, Barnsbury, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BURVEYORS. 


LONDON CLERK, aged 31, a Draughts- 


man. Colourist, and Quantity Assistant, is open to an imme- 

| diate ENGAGEMENT. Having a smal! independency, could accept a 

anarterly peyment. Would not olject to a temporary engagement. 

Terms for home, 35s. per week.—Address, Z. D. 44, Hanover-street, 
Islington, N. 


N efficient BUILDER’S CLERK, of 


fourteen years’ experience, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is 
a good draughtsman. First-class references. Town or country.— 
Address, C. M. T. 7, Lindsey-place, Chelsea, near Battersea Bridge. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, who has made 


“ old work ” his study, and who is fally competent to conduct 
Restorations proper, d sires an ENGAGEMENT, either for the above 
or to take the Management ofan Otfice Terms for the country, Taree 
guineas, Would have no oljectim te superin‘esd a large church, at 
home or abroad, or to buy a Partrership.—Addreas, H. H. 2, South- 
ampton-street, Stra ed, London, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 


N Architectural Draughtsman, of many 

years’ experience, will undertake EMPLOYMENT in the 
evening on reasonable terms,—Addres', A. X. 101, Park-street, Cam- 
den- town, N. ‘ 


To ENGINEERS AND. CONTRACTORS, 


vr Tr 
GENTLEMAN, 33 years of age, desires 
an ENGAGEMENT, either at home or abroad. Is a first-rate 
| Seabaenen, ean make working and perscective drawings, has a 
thorough knowledge of masonry, land surveying, levelling, and set- 
ting out curves; ured to prime cost ‘and other calculations, and to 
the management of men, Is a good corre-pondent, speaks French, 
and unders‘ands bo k keepiog by double entry. First-class testimo- 
nials —Address, Gg. B. Post- office, Osnabargh- street, Regent's Park. — 


A§ BELLHANGER. — WANTED, A 


SITUATION as above. Have been used to first-class work. 




















bow refereuces,—Address, H, T. 8. 24, Caledonian-road, King’s- 
cS, MASTER PAINTERS. 
STEADY. RESPECTABLE YOUNG 


} A MAN, who is not quite competent in the above, wishes to go 
| as IMPROVER fora couple of years, and to receive a guinea a a 


Aged 35. Good re’erences.—Address, R. 8. care of Mr. 
Churchiand, 14, Aloert-street, Loudon-road, 8, 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


A YOUNG MAN requires a SITUATION 


as CLERK, who thoroughly understands the routine, and 
exspable of keeping a set of books in a Builder's Office. First-class 
testimonial and reference.—Addreas, DELTA, 3, Bienheim-road, 


Hornsey-road, N. 
GENERAL FOREMAN, 





BUILDER'S 


who has just completed some extensive works in the country, 
seeksan ENGAGEMENT. Joiner by trade. Experienced in London 
work, and the management of workmen.—Address, 8. Z. R. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





(RoGGoN ‘and, ‘COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE. ROOFING, 
BOILER, poy etl SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT, 
p Walls, ae Lining Lron House: 
DOWGATE ath London : 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Livciped; 
and 59, G GEORGE SQUARE, Glasgow, 


O INVENTORS.—AII intending Patentee. 
should procure the PRINTED INFORMATION regardin 
PATENTS — their cest, and mode of p ure to be adopted—iasu: 

ratis by the General Patent Compavy (Limited), 71, Fleet-street, 
ondon. ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 


ENTS TURRET CLOCKS.—The atten- 


tion of Public Bodies, Gentlemen, and others, is respectful, 
requested to the Improvements made in the Construction of CLOC 
suitable for STABLES, CHURCHES, and other Large Buildings, by 
the late E. J. DENT and F. DENT, Clock and Chronometer Makers to 
the Queen and Prince Coneort, and Makers of the GREAT CLOCK 
for the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, &c. Turret Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, adjusted for variations of temperature, to work 
the hands of dials of any size, from 1 foot to 30 feet diameter, 
E. DENT & CO. 61, STRAND (adjoining Coutta’s Bank) ; and 
Sé4and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


AIRER’S TURRET CLOCKS, 


188, St. George-+treet East, London. By Special prclinetircetion: 
to the Queen and to his late Royal Highness the Prioce Consort, her 
Majesty's War Department, &c. Maker of the Great Clock of the 
Tower of Londen, The Village Clock, price 40 guincas. 


RIZE WAGGONS and CARTS.— 
HAYES & SON, 
Manufacture to Her Majesty's Board of @rdnance, and all 
Coach and Cart cr Wet celrighta Spring Van and Waggon Builders, 


ufacturers of € roe Vana, W: . Tracks, ard Implements 
for all Railways, Town use, Agricul ture, and Exportation. 
‘and Builders’ Dobbin and other Carts, Barrows ; Navvy, 
Excavators’, Crowding, and Off-bearing ditto, on the shortest notice 
and of the best materials ; &c. 


HAYES & SON, 
SCOTGATE WORK?, STAMFORD. 


Op 8, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 


i” =? co. Builders of Carta, Vans, Waggena, Trucks, 
P ta for Railways, Town use, ‘Agricul- 


























ture, = + steer oral 
DDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS. PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS, ate HELVES, HAMMER HANDLES, &e. 
and every 4 f C ", and Decorators’ 





se Requisites. 
ma, Dobbin and other Carts, specially adapted for 
g-mil.s, Jack-rolls, Trolleys, and Portable Railways, 
, Ladders, Barrows, Trestles, Steps, &c. Lent on Hire. 
Price Lists on application. 


GEORGE ELL & CO. 
LONDON WORKS, 368 and 368, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


HE MIDLAND WAGON COMPANY, 


established 1853.— RAILWAY WAGON3?.—This Company, 
having from Six to Seven Thousand COAL, COKE, IRONSTONE, 
and BALLAST WAGONS, have generally 4 number to LET, for one 
or more years, including Repairs, at Rughy, Peterborough, Shrews- 
bury, Chester, Carnforth, Stoke-on-Trect, Staveley, Droitwich, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, Reading, Hereford, Newport (Mou }, Cardiff, and 
Birmingham, They aleo contract for Wagon Repairs at any of the 
above Stations, The Compavy Build every Description of Railway 
Wagons and Carriages for Cah, or by deferred Ps yments extending 
over three, five, seven, or ten yeara. 

HENRY BRIDGES, Secretary. 


Vans, Wi 
exportation. 





Midland Works, Birmingham. 


O BE SOLD (perfectly new) a 6-inch 

THEODOLITE, by Troughton & Simms (the owner having no 

wee for _ — on silver to 20”. 

tripod stand, tripod plates, and case com- 
plete Address, X- y. Z. 32, City-r “road, near Finsbury- square. 


s LIAS LIME, 





Tar.gent screw adjustment, rising 








ELSON’S BLUE 
16, 80UTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 
WORKS: STOCKTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 
C. NELSON & CO. can now deliver, by rail or canal, TO ANY 
PART OF THE KINGDOM. 








| for the first twelve months, and 25s. for the second. No obj 
| the country.— Address, W .o. _Regent’s- street, Money-order O1 -order Office. 


‘A PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS, 


} jast completing a country minsion, is open toa RE-ENGAGE. 

| MENT. Isa fair draughteman, and can set out, carry up and mea- 

| sure up works of any magnitude. First-claes testimoni ds from past 

| on: mae A. J. 1, Eden-terracr, Battersea, 
non 





SURVEYOR, of considerable practical 


experience, will be giad to arrange with Architects and 

Builders for taking out Quantities, Preparing Extimates, Measuring 
up Work, Arranging Disputed Acconts, &c. The highest references 
cau be gi ven. — Address, M. Office of “* The Builder.” 





ONEY on FREEHOLD and LEASE- 


HOLD PROPERTY, by the 
MUTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 

{Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. Advances from 1007, to 1,0001, upon Free- 
hold and Leasehold Property, for any term up to ten years. entree 
redeemed, and the advance can be repaid by easy instalments. 
cilities afforded to tenants to purchase the houses they occupy, and 
the repayment of the advance taken as rent, Greater aivantages are 
offered to borrowers than in building societies, there being no shares 
to subscribe for, or ee a em — = vance, and no deduction 
from the loan. No p and forma of pro- 
posal sent on receipt ofa directed sta stamped envelope. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 








N efficient Estimating, Measuring, and 
Quantity CLERK, of considerable practical experience, used 
| to extensive works, aud "well up in builders’ aed contractors’ ac- 
| counts, rex IRES an ENGAGEMENT. Kefcerences undeniable,— 
Address, G B. Mr. Luckherst, Stationer, 202, Queen’s-road, Dalston. 


TO RAILWAY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


N_ expeditious and accurate LAND- 

SURVEYOR and LEVELLER wishes EMPLOYMENT on a 

projected line of railway for a short period. Aceastomed to railway 
j surveys and trial levels.—Address, C, E. 38, Granville-square, W.C. 











TO: RS, MASONS, BUILDERS, he. 


ABBRICOTTI, BROTHERS, Carrara 
Thames Rank, Pimlico, has ALWAYS ON SALE, a 
EE iy ‘Btock of Statuary, Vein, Paonazzo (or purple vein), 
Sicilian, and Dove Marble (the produce of their Quarries at Carrara, 
Italy) ; ‘also Bardilla , Black and Gold, Greotte, Breccia, Sienna, St. 
Ann's, Languedoc, Vert des Alpes, Black, &c, &c.; and Alabaster, in 
Blocks, with slabs of several of those qualities. Also Solid Marble 
Baths and Mortars, and Vases and — in Statuary and Sicilian, 
for Gardens and Galleries, Rough Marble and Decorative Sculpture 
Works sopplied by contract. 





